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HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 

PREFACE 

TO 

THE IDLER. 



THE Idler was originally published by Dr. 
Johnson in a newspaper called " The 
Universal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette," 
projected in the year 1758 by Mr. JohnNew- 
BERY, Bookseller, whom Sir John Hawkins 
justly characterises as ^* a man of good under- 
standing, and great integrity." He suggested 
the.plan of many useful compilations tor the. 

Joung, or those who had more curiosity than 
*isure to read ; and generally employed men of 
considerable abilities in fuch undertakings. 
Amon^ the best of them may be mentioned, a 
collection of voyages, entitled " The World 
Displayed," to which Dr. Johnson wrote an 
historical introduction ; and many now living 
may perhaps remember the pleasure they de- 
rived from Mr. Newbery's excellent little 
books, for ** masters and misses," of some of 
which he was the reputed author. He died in 
the year 1776. 

VOL. xxxni. b 
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Dr. Johnson is said to have been allowed a 
share in the profits of the Universal Chronicle, 
for which he was to furnish a short essay on such 
liuhjects of a general or temporary kind as micht 
Kuit the taste of newspaper readers, and disCin* 
guish this publication from its contemporaries. 
Sir John Hawkins assigns as a reason for Mr. 
Nkwbery's wishing to liave an Essay in his 
paper, that the occurrences during the intervals 
of its. publication were not fufficicnt to fill its 
columns. If this was the ease, it is a curious 
particular in the history of political intelligence. 
Those who now print weekly papers find it not 
only difficult but impossible to contain half of 
the articles, which have entertained other readers 
during the intervals of publication, and which, 
from the common impulses of domestic or pub- 
lic curiosity, their readers think they have a 
right to expect. 

The Universal Chronicle appeared on Satur- 
day, April 15th, 1758, eontamine the Idles 
No. I, and continued to be published on the 
same day, weekly, until April 5th, 1760, when 
the Idler was concluded, and with it, if I am 
not mistaken, the Chronicle was dropped for 
want of encouragement. 

These Essays are very short, and were writ- 
ten with little effort, but afford evident marks 
of the same depth of thought which predomi- 
nates in the Rambler, although committed to 
writing with more ease and familiarity of style, 
and more general gaiety of manner. In his 
characteristic correspondence also, the Author 
unbends v/ith consiuerable felicity, as in the 
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first letter from Betty Bnsm* in No. a6, and 
sometimes catches himself relapsing into his 
more solemn periods, and immediately descends 
toconinK)n language, as in the beginning of the 
second letter from that correspondent in No. 29. 

As he wrote in a newspaper, by the success of 
which he expected to pront, he sometimes forgot 
the exclusive business of the Moral Essayist^ 
meddled with the occasional politics of the day^ 
and no doubt gratified many of his readers, by 
censuring the conductors of state affairs, with 
whom he appears to have been out of humour. 
Nos. 5, 8, and part of 39, are admirable effu- 
sions of the splenetic kind. In the supposititious, 
French account of the capture of Louisburg in 
No. 2o» he has some sentiments on the rights of 
conquest on Indian territory, which have often 
been repeated and expanded by those who are 
disailected to the English empire in the Eastern 
world ; but still at this time, he had not a very 
Exalted opinion of the importance of newspaper 
opposition or information, and No. 7 is one in- 
stance of the ridicule with which he contem- 
plated the labours of his fellow-journalists. 

These political allusions, however, are specks 
which will be pardoned when we contemplate 
the general merit of the Idler. The character 
he assumed was in some degree, and by his own 

• «< Mn. GAUDrNCR was very leaUus for the support (►f 
the Lidies' Charitv School, in the paiUh of St. Sfpulchrr, 
It is confined to females, anU, I am told, it afforded a hint 
fur the story of Betty Broom in the Idlkil." Bo»weirt Lvfa 
of Johnson, Vol. 3. p. 50a. Edit. ad. 
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confession derived from his personal habits. I 
representing idleness in various lights, but pa^. 
ticularly with a view to the labours of the sti^^ 
dent, he evidently drew from sources with whic^ 
he was well acquainted. ^^ He describes tt>^ 
miseries of idleness," says his fiiographer, 
^* with the lively sensations of one who has 
felt them, and in his private memorandums 
while engaged in it, we find, ** this year I hope 
to learn diligence." The character of Sober in 
No. 31, is evidently his own portrait, and much 
of the Journal in No. 67, although written by 
bis friend Mr. Langton, belongs to him. In 
his Life we find how frequently he was disturbed 
from such placid employment as ** reading the 
Scriptures with Grotius." 

As papers of equal excellence with those in 
the Ramblbr, Mr. Boswsll has selected Nos. 
14, 24, 41, 43, 51, 52, 58, 89, and 103, to 
which a few others mav with the same justice 
be added. But the chief excellence of the 
Idler is, in m^ opinion, the dry and grave hu- 
mour with which public or private folly is ex* 
posed. Of this we have an instance, out of 
many that might be mentioned, in No. 6, on a 
lady s wonderful performance on horseback. 
This was founded on a real incident. A young 
lady laid a wager, that she should ride a thou- 
sand miles in a thousand hours ^ she was allowed 
six weeks, but performed the feat within a month, 
'* lying by," as the account states, only two days 
at Newmarket. ** At her coming in, the coun- 
try people strewed flowers in her way, and made 
great pejT>icings on the occasion*." This news 

* ^London Cl^ronlclt, May 6, 1758. 
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arrived in London May 6th, and Johnson in- 
stantly seized so fertile a topic of ridicule. 

The whimsical characters or oddities in this 
work are numerous and original^ and exhibit 
our author as ^excelling in genuine humour, a 
talent which soine, it is impossible to say why, 
have been inclined to deny him. His right to 
the fullhonours of that species of wit, will be de- 
cidedly established, if almost any characters 
drawn by former Essayists are brought into 
comparison with Tom Tempest and Jfich Sneaker 
in No. lo, Ned Drugget in No. l6, jack fVhirler 
in No. 19, Dick Linger in No. 2i, Mrs. Plenty 
in No. 35, the City f^it in No. 47, pyHl Marvel 
in No. 49, Sophron in No. 57, Dick Minim in 
Nos. 60 and 61, Dick Shifter in No. 71, the 
Club in No 78 and 83, and the Good Sort of 
IVoman in No. 100. These are sketches, indeed^ 
but they are the sketches of a master, with an 
eye observant of real life and manners, and 
catching the ridiculous in every situation. 

In these little Essays, our author also some- 
times animadverted on the publications as well 
as on the incidents of the times. Petvin's 
** Letters concerning mind," afforded him an 
opportunity of ridiculing the terrific diction^ 
the intention of which is to frighten and amaze, 
and its natural effect to drive away the reader. 
The pas&jge, he quotes, is sufficiently ludicrous 
without any illustration. 

When the sequel to Lord Clarendon's His- 
tory was published, the difficulties through 
which that work struggled into light, led our 
author's mind to consider the common fate of 
posthumous publications. In the course of this, 

b3 
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in No. 6c, be adverts to the literary histou. -^ ^ 
Swift, Fope^ Peiresc, and others, but m^;^^ 
a remark on Hale's •* Pleas of the Crovv/7, 
\vhich did not pass without aniinadversS^/7 
•* How Hale would have borne the mutilation 
* which his Pleas of the Crown have suffered fron 
the Editor, they who know his character wil 
easily conceive." As this bore hard upon th 
character of Mr. Emlyn, to whom Sir Josep^w 
Jekyll, Master of the Rolls, committed th^ 
care, as Editor, of the " History of the Pleas o^ 
the Crown," an anonymous correspondent iit 
the Gentleman's Magazine*, undertook to vin- 
dicate him, and I think with success, although 
I must speak with deference on a subject of this 
nature. 1 he same writer endeavours to account 
for Bishop Burnett's manuscript " History of 
his own Times," not having been deposited in 
any public library, of which also our author 
complains; but he was either unconvinced or 
neglectful, for in the subsequent editions of the 
Idler, he made no alteration in these passages. 
It cannot be concealed that on some occasions 
Dr. Johnson was obstinately averse to withdraw 
what he had once advanced, although he might 
without shame or loss of fame have confessed 
that he had himself discovered reason to change 
his opinion, or had been convinced by his oppo- 
nent. In one instance only in this work,he recalled 
what he had asserted : finding that some of his 
remarks on imprisonment for debt in Nos. 22 
and 38, were founded on an erroneous calcula- 
tion, he acknowledges this in the second edition. 
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But in the paper in which mention is made of 
Halb's Pleas of the Crown, he retains, very 
probably contrary to remonstrance, an expression 
of extraordinary harshness, ** The authenticity 
of Clarendon's History, though printed with 
the sanction of one of the first Universities of 
the world, had not an unexpected manuscript 
been accidentally discovered, would, with the 
help of factious incredulity, have been brought 
into question by the two lowest of all human 
beings, a scribbler for a party, and a Commis- 
iioncr of Excise." The persons alluded to were 
Mr, John Oldmixon, and George Ducket, 
£sq. The character of Oldmixon may be 
given up without regret, but certainly our au- 
thor lived to prove that a writer for a party is 
not one of the two lowest of human beings, 
and might in his cooler moments allow that 
a Commissioner of Excise is not fx officio the 
ether. 

It was, however, a failing in this otherwise 
excellent and illustrious character, that by such 
means he sometimes committed his occasional 
ill-humour to paper, and that even in works 
•where it might have been thought there was little 
temptation to indulge it. His opinion of Com- 
missioners of Excise in the Idler is, in truth, 
a sequel to his definition of Excise in his Dic- 
tionary; " a hateful tax levied upon commo- 
dities, and adjudged not by the common judges 
of property, but by wretches hired by those to 
whom Excise is paid." Mr. BoswELLwas in- 
formed that the Commissioners of Excise being 
offended by this severe reflection, consulted Mr. 
Murray, then Attorney-General, and after- 
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wards the celebrated Earl of Mansfield, to 
know whether redress could be legally obtained, 
and Mr. Murray's opinion is said tohavebeen, 
that the passage might be considered as action- 
able, but that it would be more prudent in the 
Board not to prosecute. Dr. Johnson, who pro- 
bably heard of this application, and was un- 
friendly to the government-measures of the time, 
not only made no alteration in his subsequent 
editions, in the definition, which indeed yet re- 
mains, but carried his animosity still farther by 
the contemptuous mention of the character of a 
Commissioner in the Idler. 

This obstinate retention of what he had once 
written, can be exemplified in other words, to 
the definitions of which we may suppose many 
objections would be made, and sometimes not 
without justice. A lady once asked him how 
he came to define />/7J/^r;7, the ** knee of zhorse^" 
and he candidly pleaded ignorance, but suflTered 
it to remain for several editions. He retained 
his definition of pension also, although it gave 
his enemies a momentary triumph over him. 
jllias^ under which he had introduced his con- 
tempt for** Mallett, alias Malloch," the prosti* 
tute editorof Bolingbroke's posthumous works, 
was not until after many years changed to *' Simt 
son alias Smith." He gave Mr. Boswell ano- 
ther instance of his indulgence of private feel- 
ings, at the expense of living characters, ** You 
know, Sir, Lord Gower forsook the old Jaco. 
bite interest. When I came to the word Rene- 
gade, after telling that it meant one who deserts 
to the enemy, a rcvolter, I added, sometimes 
we say a Gov/ER. Thus it went to press: but 
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the printer* had more wit than 1, and struck it 
out. The same spirit of discontent with pub- 
lic men and measures induced him in No. ii, 
to describe the attendant on a Court, as one 
'' whose business it is to watch the looks of a 
being, weak and foolish as himself." Why he 
should retain sentiments which he afterwards 
would have deemed unjust or irreverent, can 
only be accounted for by supposing that he had 
forgot, or was not required to correct them. 
In private life, he was by no means reluctant 
to acknowledge an error, and especially if it 
had been attended with injury or uneasiness to 
any individual. Nor ought it to be omitted in 
this place that his capricious definitions were 
sometimes directed against himself. We are 
indebted to his Biographer for pointing out two 
cases in which he alludes with ridiculing plea- 
santry to his own occupation. " Grub-street^ the 
name of a street, much inhabited by writers of 
small histories, dictionaries, and temporary po- 
ems :" and, ** Lexicographer^ a writer of Dic- 
tionaries, a harmless drudge, that busies himself 
in tracing the original, and detailing the signifi- 
cation or words.'* 

The reflections on death in No. 41, were the 
first eflTusion of the aiKhor's sorrow on the 
death of his mother, which afflicted him in no 
common degree. Whoever has lost an affec- 
tionate mother, will think he has sometimes 
treated her with less respest than he ought, and 
to good minds such reflections, although .perhaps 

* Mr; Nichols properly reminds me, « his steady and 
imclligcnt friend, Mr. Stkahan." 
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i^ithout much foundation, have often bet 
found to embitter the* loss of parents. To th 
event in Dr. Johnson's history, we owe imm< 
diately the composition of his much-admire 
Rasselas, written with the affectionate purpoj 
of defraying the expenses of his mother's fi 
neraly and of paying some small debts she lef 
The cause gave inspiration and vigour to hi 
pen. He told Sir Joshua Reynolds that Iv^ 
composed it in the evenings of one week, sei^^ 
it to press as it was written, and had neve J^ 
since read it over. Such a fact must raise our 
admiration of the astonishing powers which en- 
abled him to defy the common interruptions, or 
lapses of memory, and to neglect without injury 
he precautions which all writers have found ne- 
cessary in order to compose a r^ular whole. 
Nor was it in the prime of life only, that his 
faculties were thus at command and indepen- 
dent of the usual guards against error and con- 
fusion. I am enabled to add, upon incontesta- 
ble authori^Ty that in his latter days, when the 
strong man lowed himself ^ he wrote his ** Lives 
of the Poets" in the same defultory manner*. 

Mr. BoswELL adverts to the general want of 
mottos in this paper, for which he is unable to 
account, as he had heard Dr. Johnson com- 
mend the custom, and never could be at a loss 
for one, his memory being stored with innume- 
rable passages of the classics. The author told 
Mrs. rxozzi, however, that ** this practice was 
forborne, the better to conceal himself and 

* From th« information of Mr. NicholS| who printed the 
fiiii cdicioa of Che Live^. 
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cape discovery." I should be soriy to add to 
c many doubts already expressed ox the accu- 
cy of this lady's memory, by calling in ques- 
tn this excuse ; but surely no writer ever had 
wer means and less art to escape discovery. 
''hat could the absence of a motto do to conceal 
r. Johnson's style ? Sitting, however, with this 
xly lady one day, he recollected a few mot- 
5, which she wrote down, and which arc 
re copied as part of the history of the Idler : 
>r No. 39* Nf^c genus omatus unmn, quod quamquc 
decebit 

Eligat • — Ov» Ars Aman. S. 135 

No, 17. Surge tandem Caniifex — M^cenas 

to Augustus. 
No. 88. Ilodie quid egiste ? 
No. 22. Oh, nomen duke lihertatis ! Oh jus 
eximium nostra civitatls, Cic. 

No. 62, 64. Quidfaciam ? prescribe. 

Quiescas, HoR. 

No. 101. Carpe hilaris—fuget heu ! non revo- 

canda dies. 
No. 96» Qui se volet esse pofentem^ 
Animos domet illcferoces : 
Nee victa libidine colla, 
F(edis submittat habenis. Bo et in us. 
No. 71. Celan le sclve angni^ leoni, ed orgi 

Dentro il lor verde. Aminta del 

Tasso. 

No. 46. Fugit ad salices, sed se cupit ante vi^ 

deri. Virg. 

During the publication of the Idlers, they 
?re frequently copied into contemporary publi- 
tions, withoiit any acknowledgment. The au- 
or who, as already mentioned, was also a 
oprietor of the Universal Chronicle, hurled 
s vengeance on these pirates in th^ foWw^vw^ 
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** Hue and Cry," which as coming from I 
Johnson's pen, may justly be deemed a liter 
curiosity. 

*' London, Jan. 5, 1759. Advertiseme 
The proprietors of the paper, entitled ** 
Idler," having found that those essays are ,^ -. 
sei ted in the newspapers and magazines with, sa' 
little regard to justice or decency, that the Uni- 
versal Chronicle, in which they first appear, 
is not always mentioned, think it necessary to 
declare to the publishers of those collections, 
that however patiently they have hitherto en- 
dured these injuries, made yet more injurious 
by contempt, they have now determined to en- 
dure them no longer. They have already seea 
essays, for which a very Jarge price is paid, 
transferred with the most shameless rapacity. 
into the weekly or monthly compilations, and 
their right, at least for the present, alienated 
from them, before they could themselves be 
said to enjoy it. But they would not willingly 
be thought to want tenderness even for men by 
whom no tenderness hath been shewn. The 
past is without remedy, and shall be without 
resentment. But those who have been thus busy 
with their sickles in the fields of theirneigh- 
hours, are henceforward to take notice, that chc 
time of impunity is at an end. Whoever shall, 
without our leave, lay the hand of rapine upon 
our papers, is to expect that we shall vindicate 
our due, by the means which justice prescribes, 
and which are warranted by the immemorial 
prescriptions of honourable trade. We shall 
lay hold, in our turn, on their copies, degrade 
them from the pomp of wide margin, and dif- 
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fuse typography, contract them into a narrow 
space, and sell them at an humble price ; yet 
not with a view of growing rich by confiscations, 
for we think not much better of money got by 

imnishment than by crimes: we shall, there- 
ore, when our losses are repaid, give what 
profit shall remain to the Magdalens : for we 
know not who can be more properly taxed for 
the support of penitent prostitutes, than prosti- 
tutes m whom there yet appears neither peni- 
tence nor shame . ' '— 

The effect of this singular manifesto is not 
now known ; but if " essays for which a large 
price has been paid,'* be not words of course, 
they may prove that the author received an 
immediate renumeration for his labour, inde- 
pendent of his share in the general profits. 

When the second edition appeared, the author 
informed his readers that " from the 9, 15, 33, 
42f 54» 67, 76, 79, 82, 93, 96 and 98th papers, 
he claimed no other praise than that of having 
given them to the public." The short letter in 
No. 9, was from an unknown correspondent, 
but the remarks on it are evidently Dr, John- 
son's. Nos. 15, 42, 54 and 98, are also from 
correspondents whose names have not been dis- 
covered. 

Nos. 33, 93 and 96, were written by Mr. Tho- 
mas Warton. Of these No. 33, is a paper of 
genuine humour, the Journal of a Senior Fel- 
low, but Dr. Johnson thought proper to omit 
some parts, and to introduce it with a remark" that 
the Journal of the Citizen in the Spectator has 
almost precluded the attempt of any future wri- 
ter." Many imitations, however, of that Jour- 

VOt. XXXIII. c 
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nal may be found in these volumes, and although 
they cannot be said to equal Addison's original 
sketch, have considerable merit in placing idle- 
ness and dissipation in a ridiculous light. It is 
curious, if not important, to trace the history 
^of certain species of humour. The annotators 
pr the Spectator inform us that the Citizen's 
'Journal was a banter on the member pf a con- 
gregation of dissenters called Independents, 
where a Mr. Nesbit officiated at that time as 
minister. The person ridiculed ** led just such 
a life as is described and ridiculed here, and 
was continually asking or quoting his pastor's 
opinion on every subject." It is too extravagant, 
however, for truth, although we have in Ash- 
mole's Diary some particulars as trifling as 

any the citizen has recorded. No. 93, is a 

humorous portrait of a citizen whose employ- 
ments and sentiments are misplaced, and 
No. 96 is a short tale calculated to demonstrate 
the miseries of eflFeminacy and luxury. 

The writer of these, Thomas Warton, the 
youngct brother of Dr. Joseph Warton *, was 
born in the year 1728, and probably received 
his education at Winchester school. At the age 
of sixteen, he was entered a comn^oner at Ox- 
ford. Like the greater part of the Essayists, 
he began his literary career as a poet. In 1745 
he published five pastoral eclogues, beautifully 
descriptive of the miseries of war, to which the 
shepherds of Germany were exposed : in 1745, 
" The Pleasures of Melancholy :" in 1746 *• The 
Progress of Discontent :" in 1750, a very cclc- 

* See Pieface to the Adventuilir. 
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brated poeny-^ The Triumph of Isis: in 1751, 
" Newmarket, a Satire," and " An Ode for 
Music:" in 176-2 several Poems in the " Oxford 
Sausage." These he reprinted in one volume in 
1777; and in 1782, wrote verses on Sir Joshua 
Reynolds' painted Window in new College 
Chapel, and from 1785, when he succeeded to 
the Laureatship, to 1790, various New Years 
and Birth-day Odes. His prose works were 
** Observations on the Faerie Queene of Spenser, 
1754: ** A description of Winchester:" ** The 
Life of Sir Thomas Pope," first published in the 
Bic^raphia, and republished in 1772. " The 
Life and Literary Remains of Ralph Bathurst, 
M. D. 1761." " History ofEnglish Poetry,** 
from the close of the nth to the commencement 
of the 18th century, vol. i, I774» vol. 2, 1778, 
vol. 3, 1781, " Specimen ot a History of Ox- 
fordshire, 1783." **An Enquiry into the authen- 
ticity of the Poems attributed to Rowley, 1782.'* 
He was also Editor of " Anthologia Graca a 
Constantino Cephala condita libri tres, 1766;" 
** Theocritis Syracusii qua super sunt y cum Scho^ 
It is Gracisy 1770:" and of " Poems oit several 
occasions by Milton, with notes critical and ex- 
planatory, 1785." He also condescended to im- 
prove from time to time that useful little book. 
The Oxford Guide, the last edition of which 
interleaved, and with some unpublished MS 
notes is in the possession of the present writer. 
In all these works, Mr. Warton displayed 
qualities which are rarely united, the taste and 
imagination of the poet with the industry and 
research of the antiquary. His fame, on both 
these accojunts, will probably rest on hi$ " Hi3- 
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tory of Poetry," which has been justly said to 
exhibit the most singular combination of extra- 
ordinary talents and attainments: but in all 
his writings there are excellencies which mark 
the universal scholar, and the profound critic. 

His disposition, with some appearance of iiw 
dolence, was retired and studious, and he for- 
tunately acquired such preferments as enabled 
him to pursue his natural bent, and rove un- 
molested among the treasures of learning which 
his alma mater contains in such profusion. In 
175 1, he succeeded to a fellowship of his college 
(Trinity), which administered ease and inde- 
pendence. In 1 77 1, his income was augmented 
by the living of Kiddington, in Oxfordshire, 
presented to him by the Earl of Lichfield. 
His time was now devoted to his various literary 
pursuits, which, however, he occasionally re- 
lieved by associating with the most distinguished 
of his learned contemporaries, among whom his 
conversation was easy and gay, with a mixture 
of humour and anecdote, of entertainment and 
information which will be long remembered at 
Oxford. He had less polish in his manner than 
his brother Dr. Joseph, but the conversation of 
the two together was a rich banquet. 

In 1785, he was appointed Poet Laureat in the 
room of Mr. Whitehead, and gave new dignity 
to this office by the original turn and manly taste 
of his Odes, which were soon distinguished as 
elegant compositions, and defied the ridicule 
w hich had been so plentifully bestowed on his 
predecessors. Gibber and Whitehead. About 
the same time, he was yet more honoured by 
being appointed successor to Dr. (now Sir 
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William) Scott, as Camden Professor of An- 
cient History. Sol occuiuit, nox nulla secuta 
est. 

Until he reached his sixty-second year he 
continued to enjoy vigorous and uninterrupted 
heahh. On being seized with the gout, he went 
to Bath, and flattered himself on his return to 
college, that he was in a fair way of recovery ; 
but the change that had taken place in his con- 
stitution was visible to his friends. On Thurs- 
day, May 20, 1 790, he passed the evening in 
the common room of his college, and was for 
some time more chearful than usual. Between 
ten and eleven o'clock he was struck with the 
palsy, and continued insensible to his death, 
which happened the next day at two o'clock. 
On the 27th his remains were interred in Trinity 
College chapel, with* all the respect due to one 
who had merited so well of the University, by 
showing how honourably and profitably to lite- 
rature and to mankind, a college life may be 
spent. 

At the time Mr. Warton wrote his three 
papers in the Idler, he lived in habits of in- 
timacy and correspondence with Dr. Johnson : 
he was also a member of the Literary Club, and 
made occasional journies. to London, to attend 
that, and to enjoy the pleafure of Sir Joshua 
Reynold's compa^ny, of whom some notice is 
now to be taken as a writer in this work. It is 
a proud circumstance to be able to enrol so 
great a name among the Essayists. 

What may be termed the incidents of Sir 
Joshua's life are but few. Like that of a scholar, 
it was a life of labour and study, and less intcr- 
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rupted by common events, or unexpeftcd v J^^/^ 
situdes, than that of most men. For a X^^ 
period of forty years, it was a glorious care^^- ^ 
well-earned and well- rewarded fame, of ^m 
which few can ever hope to attain, and fror 
which none can wifti to detradl. 

He was born at Plympton, in Devonshire 
July i6, 1723.* His ancestors on both side 
were clergymen ; a descent, which, although i ^ 
excludes the recollection of birth and rank, ma>^ 
yet be connected with the honourable claims Q^^ 
hereditary wisdom and virtue. His father haar 
no adequate provision for the maintainancc of 
his large family, but appears to have liberally 
encouraged his fon's early attempts in that art, 
of which he afterwards became fo illustrious a 
professor. When but eight years of age, Joshua 
had made himself master or a treatise, entitled 
*' The Jesuits Perspective," and increased his 
love of the art still more, by studying Richard- 
son's ** Treatise on Painting." In his seven- 
teenth year, he was placed as a pupil under his 
countryman, Mr. Hudson, whom, in conse- 
quence of some disagreement, he left in 1743, 
and removed to Devonshire for three years, dur- 
ing which, after some waste of time, which he 
ever lamented, he sat down seriously to the study 
and practice of his art. The first of his per- 
formances, which brought him into notice, was 
the portrait of Captain Hamilton, father of 
the present Marquis of Abercorn^ painted in 

* It is pdhiips unnecessary to say, thjt I am indebted for 
much of this account to Mr. Malone's valuable skelcb of 
kir Joshua's Life, preExed to hiS Works. 
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1746. About this time he appears to have re- 
turned to London. 

In 1749, bjr the friendship of Captain, after- 
wards Lord KbppeLi he had an opportunity to 
visit the shores of the Mediterranean, and to 
pafs some time at Rome. The sketch he wrote 
of his feelings when he first contemplated the 
works of]R.AFFAELE in the Vatican, so honourable 
to his modesty and candour, has been presented 
to the public by Mr. Malone, and is a present 
of which every artist may attest the high 
value. 

He returned to London in 1752, and soon 
rose to the head of his profession ; an honour 
which did not depend so much on those he 
eclipsed, as on his retaining that situation for the 
whole of a long life, by powers unrivalled in his 
own or any other country. Soon after his return 
from Italy, his acquaintance with Dr. Johnson 
commenced. Mr. Boswell has furnished us 
with abundant proofs of their mutual esteem 
and congenial spirit, and Mr. Ma lone has added 
the more deliberate opinion of Sir Joshua re- 
specting Dr. Johnson, which may be introduced 
here without impropriety. It reflects indeed as 
much honour on the writer as on the subject, 
and was to have formed part of a discourse to 
the Academy, which, from the specimen Mr* 
M ALONE has given, it is much to be regretted, 
he did not live to finish. 

Speaking of his own discourses, our great 
artist says, " Whatever merit they have, must 
be imputed, in a great measure, to the educa- 
tion which I may be said to have had under Dr. 
Johnson. I do not mean to say, though it cer- 
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tainly would be to the credit of these discourses 
if I could say it with truth, that he contributed 
even a single sentiment to them : but he quali- 
fied my mind to think justly. No man had, 
like him, the faculty of teaching inferior minds 
the art of thinking. Perhaps other men might 
have equal knowledge, but few were so com- 
municative. His great pleasure was to talk to 
those who looked up to him. It was here he 
exhibited his wonderful powers. In mixed com- 
pany, and frequently in company that ought to 
have looked up to him, many, thinking they 
had a character for learning to support, con- 
sidered it as beneath them to enlist in the train 
of his auditors : and to such persons he certainly 
did not appear to advantage, being often impe- 
tuous and overbearing. The desire of shining in 
conversation was in him indeed a predominant 
passion ; and if it must be attributed to vanity, 
let it at the same time be recollected, that it 
produced that loquaciousness from which his 
more intimate friends derived considerable ad- 
vantage. The observations which he made on 
poetry, on life, and on every thing about us, I 
applied to our art, with what success others 
must Judge." — When we peruse such a charac- 
ter of^Dr. Johnson, from the pen of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, it is natural to afk what must be- 
come of the puny attempts of inferior writers to 
diminish the fame, and insult the memory, of 
of our great moralist ? 

In consequence of his connection with Dr. 
Johnson, Mr. Reynolds furnished the three 
Essays in the Idler. No. 76, on False Criti- 
cisms on Painting, which may be recommended 
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to the serious perusal of many modern connoi- 
scurs ; No. 79, on the Grand Style of Painting, 
and No. 82, on the True Idea of Beauty ; of 
ivhich Mr. Boswell informs us the last words, 
** and pollute his canvas with deformity," were 
added by Dr. Johnson. These Essays have been 
very properly incorporated with Sir Joshua's 
works, by Mr. Malone, as they were his first 
literary attempts, the earnest of those talents 
which afterwards proved that he was as eminent 
in the theory as in the practice of his art. 

The acknowledged superiority of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds' professional talents, and the broad 
basis on which it is founded, makes it now un- 
necessary to be collecting suffrages to add weight 
to the general opinion, but a review of those 
powers which rank him as a man of genius, and 
distinguish him among the most eminent of his 
profession, may not be without its interest. 

His early education was not strictly academic, 
as he himself regrets ; nor to any extent did he 
ever cultivate the elementary principles of de- 
sign, but, as Portraits were to shape his fortune, 
facility of composition, or laborious application 
to the refinements of an outline, were less neces- 
sary. Whether he would have been as eminent 
in Historical Paintingashe was in that department 
which it was his lot to pursue, would be now 
an inquiry as useless as unsatisfactory. That 
his powers were great in whatever way they were 
employed, will be readily acknowledged ; his 
taste was too refined, and his judgment too cor- 
rect, to tolerate defects which were not counter- 
balanced by some advantages ; but as his early 
practice was exclusively devoted to Portraits^ 
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and as it was the chief employment of his whole 
life, it cannot remain a subject of chojce to 
what branch of his profession a fair analysis of 
his merit ought to be referred. 

From the first examples of Sir Joshua , as well 
as from his own confession, on seeing the works 
x>f Raffaele in the Vatican, it would seem 
evident that the ornamental parts of the art had 
absorbed his previous studies, and made the 
deepest impression on his mind. Little, there- 
fore, could be wanting to induce him to pursue 
that plan of study, which at the same time that 
it was the most congenial to his feelings, was in 
the highest degree important to give interest to 
individual representation. In pursuing his stu- 
dies when abroad, he embraced the whole field 
before him : but his time was not spent in col- 
lecting or making servile copies, but in con- 
templating the PRINCIPLES of the great Masters, 
that he might the more effectually do what he 
has recommended to others, follow them in the 
Toad without treading in their steps ; and no 
man ever appropriated to himself with more ad- 
mirable fkill their extensive and varied powers. 
The style of Portrait-painting by Hudson and 
Ramsav, who were the only persons of any 
practice when Sir Joshua returned from abroad, 
was uniformly dry and hard, without any feeling 
for Chiar-oscuroy and with little diversity ot 
attitude and expression ; the full dress, which 
the custom of the day prescribed, prescribed also 
limits to their imaginations, and they never 
gave themselves the trouble to discriminate be- 
tween the character of nature, and the character 
of fashion. Sir Joshua, with a more conopre- 
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hcnstvc View of his art, shewed how Portrait 
might be generalized, so as to identify the in- 
dividual man with the dignity of his thinking 
powers. In dress, he selected and adopted what 
was most conformable to the character of his 
subject, without implicitly following the fashion 
or offending the prejudice which it begets. 

In the pursuit bt those high attainments to 
which he arrived, he evidently had REMfiRANT 
and CoRREGGio more particularly in his mind. 
The magical eHect, and richness of colouring of 
the Dutch master, seems to have been with him 
a constant source of reflection and experiment 
to rival his inimitable powers. Correggio 
gave all that grace and harmony could supply, 
and Sir Joshua in his infantine portraits, is be- 
yond all competition without an equal. His 
female portraits are also designed with an ex- 

Siisite feeling of taste and elegance ; and for 
at variety of composition which pervades his 
works, it will be in vain to seek a rival in the 
most illustrious of his predecessors. 

His works of the historical kind shew great 
strength of mind, and leave us to regret that 
this land of portrait-painting had not given him 
equal opportunity to cultivate it; but, from the 
want or that habit which practice would have 
given him, he was used to say, that historical 
eflfbrt cost him too much. He better knew what 
he wanted than possessed a promptitude of giv- 
ing form and substance to his feelings. His 
Count Vgolino^ for pathos and grandeur of de- 
sign, perhaps yields to no composition that was 
ever made of that subject, and his Holy Family^ 
when combined with it, wiU sttNtxo ^iwi^^ ^ 
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one view, the comprehensiveness and diversity 
of his genius. 

The colouring of Sir Joshua, which has been 
deservedly the subject of the highest admiration 
and praise, has also been the most familiar topic 
of animadversion and censure. By the jocose he 
has been charged with " coming off with flying 
colours," but by less indulgent friends with the 
more serious accusation, of having made expe- 
riments at their expense. In the pursuit of 
excellence, he was certainly not content with 
the common routine of practice ; and, as he 
thought for himself, so he invented new me- 
thods of embodying those thoughts. That he 
was sometimes unsuccessful cannot be denied ; 
but one failure seems to have had a hundred 
voices to report it, and in arithmetical propor- 
tion to have increased as envy was created by 
his transcendent superiority. Upon due reflec- 
tion, however, when the space is considered 
through which he passed to arrive at the high 
professional rank he acquired : there can be little 
doubt that the astonishment will be, not at the 
many, but the few exceptionable works he pro- 
duced ; and even of these it is no, hyperbole to 
say, that as long as the true principles of art are 
admired, his ** faded pictures*' will be found to 
possess a power of mind, which has not often 
been surpassed even by the best productions of 
his own time.* 

* For this character of Sir Joshua Reynolds, as an artist, 
1 am indebted to my friend Richard Djppa, Esq. whose 
last publication of a <* Selection of Heads from M i ch ael Ah- 
CF.Lo and Raffa£LE,'' betoken a taste and genius beyond my 
praise. 
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The personal character of this illustrious ar- 
tist has been so amply detailed by Mr. Ma lone 
that nothing here can be added, although it were 
easy to accumulate encomiums on one of whom 
all men spoke well, and in whom it has been 
found so difficult to discover any prominent fail- 
ings. It is only necessary to add, that the nation 
was deprived of this bright ornament on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1792, and that his funeral was con- 
ducted with all the honours that could be shewn 
to genius by the grateful and the enlightened. 

No. 67, a paper of some humour, containing 
a journal of the interruptions incident to a lite- 
rary life, and in which there are hits not inap- 
plicable to Dr. Johnson, was written by another 
intimate and affectionate friend, Bennet Lang- 
ton, Esq. of Langton in Lincolnshire. His 
acquaintance with Dr. Johnson commenced soon 
after the conclusion of the Rambler, which 
Mr. Langton, then a youth, had read with so 
much admiration, that, Mr. Bosv/ell informs 
us, he came to London chiefly with a view of 
endeavouring to be introduced to its author. 
Nothing is more pleasing than to contemplate 
the characters of those men, many of them dis- 
tinguished by rank as well as talents, who were 
attracted towards Johnson by their admiration 
of a boojc in which nothing is flattered which 
men have agreed to flatter, and in which no ten- 
derness is shown to public prejudice or private 
folly. 

Mr. Langton died December 18, 1801, and 
is third of the Essayists of the Old School, of 
whom the world has been deprived since the 
commencement of the present edition. The 

\OL. xxxni. D 
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other two are Richard Owen Cambridc^^ Etq. 
and Mrs. Chapone. 

When the Idler was about to be reprinted ia 
two volumes i2nno. the author revised it with 
great care, and made several alterations, but I 
know not to what extcTit, as I have been unable 
to procure a complete scries of the originals. 
From the few in my possession, however, I am 
inclined to think, that although he took not less 
pains than with the Rambler, he found less oc- 
casion to alter these short and generally light 
compositions. The first and last papers have 
some very considerable omissions and additions. 
No. 22, of the original edition, was wholly 
omitted ; it is not easy to say why. It is re- 
printed at the close of the present edition. 
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Vacut sub umbra 
Lusimus, 



HOR. 



Those who attempt periodical essays seem to be 
^ften stopped in the beginnini^ by the difficulty of 
Ending a proper title. Two writers, since the time 
of the Spectator, have assumed his name, without 
any pretensions to lawful inheritance ; an effort was 
once made to revive the Tatler; "and the strange 
appellations, by which other papers have been called, 
show that the anthers were distressed, like the na- 
tives of America, who come to the Europeans to beg 
a name. 

It will be easily believed of the Idler^ that if his 
title had required any search, he never woiild have 
found it. Every mode of life has its conveniences. 
The /^//rr, who habituates himself to be satisfied with 
what he can most easily obtain, not only escapes 
labours which arc often fruitless, but sometimes suc- 
ceeds better than those who despise all that is within 
their reach, and think every thing more valuable as 
it is harder to he acquired. 
VOL. xxxni, B 



If similitude of tnannen be a motive to kindiMiii 
the Idier mar flatter himnelf with univenal patron* 
age. There is no single character under wbicb tucli 
numbers are compris^* Every man is, or hopei to 
bcy an Idler » flven those who seem to differ most 
from us are hastening to increase our fratemitir; as 
pcHcc is the end of war^ so to be idle is the olamala 
puqiosc of the busy. 

There is, perhaps, no appellation by which a writer 
can l>ettcr denote his kindred to the human species. 
It haH been found hard to describe man by an ade» 
quRtc definition. Some philosophers have called 
him a reasonable animal ; but others have considcrid 
reason as a quality of which many creatures partake* 
He has been termed, likewise, a laughing animal | 
but it is said that some men have never laudied. 
Perhaps man may be more properly dbtinginslied 
as nn idle animal ; for there is no man who it qot 
sometimes idle. It is at least a definition from 
which none that shall find it in this paper can ba 
excepted ; for who can be more idle than the reader 
of the Idler? 

Tfiat the definition may be complete, idlanaii 
must be not only the general, but the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of man *, and, perhaps, man is the only 
being that can properly be called idle, that does by 
others what he mi;;ht do himself, or Micrificefi doty 
or )>lea»urc to the love of ease* 

Scaively any name can be imagined from whiirb 
lesM envy or competition is ro be dreaded. Tlie Idler 
ha« no rivals or enemies. I1ie man of businese for- 
gets him ; the man of enterprise despises him ; and 
though such as tread the same track of life fall com- 
monly into jealousy and discord, Idlers are always 
found to associate in peace; and he who if most 
ffimcd fordoing nothing, is ^tiA to rnccX tSooUwr an 
Ma H9 himiteIC * 
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What is to be expected from this paper, whether 
it will be uniform- or various, learned or familiar, ' 
serious or gay, political or moral, continued or in- 
terrupted, it is hoped that no reader will inquire* 
That the Idler has some scheme, cannot be doubted ; 
fur to form schemes is the IdUrs privilege. But 
though he has many projects in his head, he is now 
grown sparing of communication, having observed, 
that his hearers are apt to remember what he forgets 
himself; that his tardiness of execution exposes him 
to the encroachments of those who catch a hint and 
fall to work ; and that very specious plans, after long 
contrivance and pompous displays, have subsided in 
weariness without a trial, and without miscarriage 
have been blasted by dension. 

Something the Idler's character may be supposed 
to promise. Those that are curious after diminutive 
histoiy, who watch the revolutions of families, and 
the rise and fall of characters either male or female, 
will hope to be gratified by this paper ; for the Idler 
is always inquisitive and seldom retentive. He that 
delights in obloquy and satire, and wishes to see clouds 
gathering over any reputation that dazzles him with 
its brightness, will snatch up the Idler's essays with 
a beating heart. The Idler is naturally censorious ; 
)hose who attempt nothing themselves, think every 
thing easily performed, and consider the unsuccess- 
ful always as criminal. 

I think it necessary to give notice, that 1 make no 
contract, nor incur any obligation. If those who 
depend on the Idler for intelligence and entertain- 
ment, should suffer the disappointment which com- 
monly follows ill-'placed expectations, they are to lay • 
the blame only on themselves. 

Yet hope is not wholly to be cast away. The 
Idler, though s/uggish, is yet alive, aw^ TOa.^ ^w»fe- 
dmes be stimulated to vigour and actW\t^.* "A^xxw^i 
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If similitude of manners be a motive to kindneai, 
the Idler may flatter hllnself with universal patroiH 
age. There is no sin^e character under which such 
numbers are comiiris^. Every iiian is, or hopes to 
be, an Idler, flven those who seem to difier mosi 
from us are hastenii^ to increase our fraternity; as 
peace is the end of war^ so to be idle is the ultunata 
purpose of the busy^ 

There is, perhaps, no appellation by which a writer 
can better denote his kindred to the human species. 
It has been found hard to describe man by an ade- 
quate definition. Some philosophers have called 
him a reasonable animal ; but others have considered 
reason as a quality of which many creatures partake* 
He has been termed, likewise, a laughing animal} 
but it is said that some men have never lauj^ied. 
Perhaps man may be more properly distinguished 
as an idle animal; for there is no man who is not 
sometimes idle. It is at least a definition firom 
which none that shall find it in this paper can bo 
excepted ; for who can be more idle than the reader 
of the IdUrf 

That the definition may be complete, idleness 
must be not only the general, but the peculiar dba* 
racteristic of man ; and, perhaps, man is the only 
being that can properly be called idle, that does by 
others what he might do himself, or *sacrificeit duty 
or pleasure to the love of ease. 

Scaraely any name can be imagined from which 
less envy or competition is to be dreaded. The Idier 
has no nvals or enemies. The man of business for> 
gets him ; the man of enterprise despises him ; and 
though such as tread the same track of life Ml com- 
monly into jealousy and discord. Idlers are always 
found to associate in peace; and he who is most 
fnmed for doing notliing, is glad to meet aliother as 
idle a$ himbelf. 
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What is to be expected from this paper, whether 
it will be uniform or various, learned or familiar, ' 
serious or gay, political or moral, continued or in- 
terrupted, it is hoped that no reader will inquire^ 
That the Idler has some scheme, cannot be doubted ; 
for to form schemes is the Idltrs privilege. But 
though he has many projects in his head, he is now 
grown sparing of communication, having observed, 
that his hearers are apt to remember what he forgets 
himself; that his tardiness of execution exposes him 
to the encroachments of those who catch a hint and 
fall to work ; and that very specious plans, after long 
contrivance and pompous displays, have subsided in 
weariness without a trial, and without miscarriage 
have been blasted by derision. 

Something the Idler's character may be supposed 
to promise. Those that are curious after diminutive 
history, who watch the revolutions of families, and 
the rise and fall of characters either male or female, 
will hope to be gratified by this paper ; for the Idler 
is always inquisitive and seldom retentive. He that 
delights in obloquy and satire, and wishes to see clouds 
gathering over any reputation that dazzles him with 
its brightness, will snatch up the Idler's essays with 
a beating heart. The Idler is naturally censorious ; 
jhose who attempt nothing themselves, think every 
thing easily performed, and consider the unsuccess- 
ful always as criminal. 

I think it necessary to give notice, that t make no 
contract, nor incur any obligation. If those who 
depend on the Idler for intelligence and entertain- 
ment, should suffer the disappointment which com- 
monly follows ill-placed expectations, they are to lay 
the blame only on themselves. 

Yet hope is not wholly to be cast away. The 
Idler f though sluggish, is yet alive, and may some- 
times be stimulated to vigour and activity. ' He may 
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descend into profoundness, or tower into sublimity ; 
for the diligence of an Idler is rapid and impetuous, 
as ponderous bodies forced into velocity move with 
violence proportionate to their weight. 

But these vehement exertions of intellect cannot 
1)0 frequent, and he will therefore gladly receive help 
from any correspondent, who shall enable him to 
please without his own labour. He excludes no 
sulc, he prohibits no subject; only let him that 
writes to the Idler remember, that his letters must 
not be long ; no words are to be squandered in de- 
claration of esteem, or confessions of inability ; con- 
icious dulness has little right to be prolix, and praise 
is Jiot so welcome to the Idler as quiet. 
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Toto vix quater anno 
Membranam, 



HOR. 



Many positions arc often on the tongue, and 
seldom in the mind; there are many truths which 
every human being acknowledges and forgets. It 
is generally known, that he who expects much will 
be oflen disappointed; yet disappointment seldom 
cures us of expectation, or has any other effect than 
that of producing a moral sentence, or peevish ex- 
clamation. He that embarks in the voyage of lite, 
will always wish to advance rather by the impulse of 
the wind, than the strokes of the oar; and many 
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under in the passage, while they lie waiting for the 
lie that is to waft them to their wish. 

It will naturally be suspected that the Idler has 
tely suffered some disappointment, and that he docs 
)t talk thus gravely for nothing. No man is re- 
lired to betray his own secrets. I will, however, 
)nfess, that I have now been a writer almost a week, 
id have not yet heard a single word of praise, nor 
iceived one hint from any correspondent. 

Whence this negligence proceeds I am not able 
) discover. Many of my predecessors have thought 
lemselves obliged to return their acknowledgments 
I the second paper, for the kind reception of the 
rst ; and in a short time apologies have become 
ecessary to those ingenious gentlemen and ladies 
•hose performances, though in the highest degree 
legant and learned, have been unavoidably dc- 
ayed. 

What then will bethought of me, who, hnving 
xperienced no kindness, have no thanks to return j 
irhom no gentleman or lady has yet enabled to give 
iny cause of discontent, and who have, therefore, 
ID opportunity of showing how skilfully I can pacify 
esentmemt, extenuate negligence, or palliate rejec- 
ion? 

I have long known that splendour of reputation is 
lot to be counted among tlie necessaries of life, and 
berefore shall not much repine if praise be withheld 
ill it is better deserved. But surely I may be al- 
owed to complain that, in a nation of authors, not 
)ne has thought me worthy of notice after so fair an 
nvitation. 

At the time when the rage of writing has seized 
;he old and the young, when the cook warbles her 
vrics in the kitchen, and the thrasher vociferates 
lis heroics in the barn: when our traders deal out 
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knowledge in bulky vplames; and our gii^ Ibnake 
their samplers to teach kingdoms wisuoiny it jdeui^ 
seem very unnecessary to draw any more from tbeir 
proper occupations, by affording iiew o|)poitaiiitiaft 
of literary fame. 

I should be, indeed, nn^triHing to findlthat, ibrtU 
sake of corresponding with the letter^ the smidi's iron 
liad cooled on the anvil, or the spinster^s distaff 
stood unemployed. I solicit only the contributions 
of those who have already devoted themselves to 
literature, or, without any determinate intentiont 
wander at large through the expanse of life, and 
uoiir out the day in hearing at one phice what the^ 
utt'^r at another. 

Of these, a great part arc already writers* Onfe 
lias a friend in the country upon whom he exercises 
"his j)o\vcrs ; whose passions he raises and depresses ; 
whose uniierbt abiding he perplexes with paradoxes, 
or strengthens by argument ; whose admiration he 
courts, whose praises he enjoys ; and who served 
him instead of a senate or a theatre ; as the young 
soldiers in the Roman camp learned the use of their 
\N capons by fencing against a post in the plac6 6£uk 
enemy. 

Another has his pockets filled with essays and 
f pigrams, which he reads from house to house, to 
select parties, and which his acquaintances are daily 
entreating him to withhold no longer from the im- 
patience of the public. 

If among these ahy oti^ is persuaded that, by such 
preludes of compositioB, he has qualified himself to 
appear in the open world, and is yet afraid of those 
censures which they who have alrea iv written, and 
they who cannot write, are equally ready to fulmi- 
nate against public pretenders to fame, he may, by 
transmitting his performances to th^ Idler, make a 
ciif'ap experiment of his abilities, and cnj uy tht 
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pleasure of success, without the hazard of miscar- 
riage. 

Many advantages not generally known arise from 
this method of stealing on the public. The stand- 
ing auther of the paper is always the object of criti- 
cal malignity. Whatever is mean will be imputed 
to him, and whatever is excellent be ascribed to his 
assistants. It does not much alter the event, that 
the auther and his correspondents are equally un- 
known ; for the auther, whoever he be, is an indi- 
vidual, of whom every reader has some fixed idea, 
and whom he is, therefore, unwilling to gratify with 
applause ; but the praises given to his correspondents 
are scattered in the air, none can tell on whom they 
will light, and therefore none are unwilling to bestow 
them. 

Pie that is known to contribute to a periodical 
work, needs no other caution than not to tell what 
particular pieces arc his own; such secrecy is, indeed, 
very difficult; but if it can be maintained, it is 
scarcely to be imagined at how small an expence he 
may grow considerable . 

A person of quality, by a single paper, may en- 
gross the honour of a volume. Fame is, indeed, 
dealt with a hand less and less bounteous through 
the subordinate ranks, till it descends to the professed 
auther, who will find it very difficult to get more, 
than he deserves ; but every man who does not want 
it, or who needs not value it, may have liberal al- 
lowances; and, for five letters in the year sent to the 
Idler, of which perhaps only two are printed, will be 
promoted to the first rank of writers by those who 
are weary of the present race of wits, and wish to sink 
them into obscurity before the lustre of a name not 
yet known enough to be detested. 
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Otia 'oita 
Solamur cantu, 

STAT. 

It has long .been the complaint of those who fre- 
quent the theatres, that all the dramatic art has 
been long exhausted, and that the vicissitudes of for- 
tune, and accidents of life, have been shown in every 
possible combination, till the first scene informs us of 
the last, and the play no sooner opens, than every 
au<lit()P knows how it will conclude.- When a con- 
sj)iracy is formed in a tragedy we guess by whom it 
will be detected ; when a letter is dropt in a comedy 
we can tell by whom it will be found. Nothing 
IS now left for the poet but character and senti- 
ment, which are to make their way as they can, 
without the soft anxiety of suspense, or the enliven^ 
ing agitation of surprise. 

A new paper lies under the same disadvantages 
as a new play. There is danger lest it be new 
without novelty. My earlier predecessors had their 
choice of vices and follies, and selected such as were 
most likely to raise merriment or attract attention ; 
they had the whole field of life before them, un- 
trodden and unsurveyed; characters of every kind 
shot up in their way, and those of the most luxu- 
riant growth, or most conspicuous colours, were 
naturally cropt by the first sickle. They that ft-l- 
low are forced to peep into neglected corners, to 
fliote the casual varieties of the same species, and to 
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icommend themselves by minute industry, and dis- 
nctions too subtle for common eyes. 
Sometimes it may happen that the haste or negli- 
2nce of the first inquirers has left enough behind 
) reward another search ; sometimes new objects 
:art up under the eye, and he that is looking for one 
ind of matter, is amply gratified by the discovery 
f another. But still it must be allowed, that, as 
lore is taken, less can "remain; and every truth 
rought newly to light impoverishes the mine, from 
^hich succeeding intellects are to dig their trea- 
ares. 

Many philosophers imagine that the elements 
hemselves may be in time exhausted ; that the sun, 
►y shining long, will effuse all its light ; and that, by 
he continual waste of aqueous particles, the whole 
arth will at last become a sandy desert. 

I would not advise my readers to disturb them- 
elves by contriving how they shall live without light 
ind water. For the days of universal thirst and per- 
}etual darkness are at a great distance. The ocean 
ind the sun will last our time, and we may leave 
josterity to shift for themselves. 

But if the stores of nature are limited, much more 
oar row bounds must be set to the modes of life ; and 
mankind may want a moral or amusing paper, many 
years before they shall be deprived of drink or day- 
li^t. This want, which to the busy and the inven- 
tive may seem easily remediable by some substitute or 
other, the whole race of Idlers will feel with all the 
sensibility that such torpid animals can sutler. 

When I consider the innumerable multitudes that, 
having no motive of desire, or determination of will, 
lie freezing in perpetual inactivity, till some external 
impulse puts them in motion ; who awake in the 
raornipg, vacant of thought, with minds gaping for 
the intellectual food, which some kiiyd ^^wj'vsXVaek 
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been accustomed to supply, 1 am ifioved by tbtf 
commiseration with which all human beings ought 
to behold the distresses of each other, to try some ex- 
pedients for their relief, and to inquire by what me* 
thods the listless may be actuated, and the empty bc( 
replenished. 

There are said to be pleasures in madness known 
only to madmen^ There are certainly miseries in 
idleness which the Idler only can conceive. These 
miseries I have often felt and often bewailed* I 
know by experience how welcome is every avoca-* 
tion that summons the thoughts to a new image ; and 
how much languor and lassitude are relieved by that 
ofRciousness which offers a momentary amusement to 
him who is unable to find it for himself. 

It is naturally indifferent to this race of men what 
entertainment they receive, so they are but enter- 
tained. They catch, with equal eagerness, at a mo- 
ral lecture, or the memoirs of a robber; a prediction 
of the appearance of a comet, or the calculation of 
the chances of a lottery- 

They might, therefore, easily be pleased if they 
consulted only their own minds ; but those who will 
not take the trouble to think for themselves, have 
always somebody that thinks for them ; and the dif- 
ficulty of writing is to please those from whom others 
learn to be pleased. 

Much mischief is done in the world with very Ifttle 
interest or design. He that assumes the character of 
a critic, and justifies his claim by perpetual cen- 
sure, imagines that he is hurting none but the au- 
thor, and him he considers as a pestilent animal, 
whom every other being has a right to persecute ; lit- 
tle does he think how many harmless men he involves 
in his own guilt, by teaching them to be noxious 
without malignity, and to repeat objections which 
they do not understand ; or how many honest minds 
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he debars from pleasure^ by exciting an artificial 
fastidiousness, and making them too \vise to concur 
with their own sensations. He who is taught by a. 
critic to dislike that which pleased him in his 
natural state, has the same reason to complain of his 
instructor, as the madman to rail at his doctor, who, 
when he thought himself master of Peru, physicked 
him to poverty. 

If men will struggle against their own advantage,, 
they are not to expect that the Idler will take much 
pains'Upon them ; he has himself to please as well as 
them, and has long learned, or endeavoured to learn, 
not to make the pleasure of others too necessary to 
his own. 
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HOM. 

Charity, or tenderness for the poor, which is. 
now justly considered, by a great part of mankind, 
as inseparable from piety, and in which almost all 
tlic goodness of the present age consists, is, I think, 
known only to those who enjoy, either immediately 
or by transmission, the light of revelation, 

Thoso ancient nations who have given us the wisest 
models of governnttnt, and the brightest examples of 
patriotism, whoso institutions have been transcribed 
by all succeeding legislatures, and whose history is 
studied by every candidate for po\il\c«\ ox vu^wsi^i'^^. 
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reputation, have left behind thein bo mentioii 
aim-houses or hospitals^ oi places where age ini| 
repose^ or sickness be relieved* 

The ilofnoft emperors, indeed^ gave large donali' 
to the cilia^ and solctiers^ but these distributii 
vrere always reckoned rather popular than virtuot 
nothing, more, was intended than an ostentation 
liberality, nor was any recompence expected, 1 
suffrages and acclamations. 

Their beneficence was rarely occasional ; he tl 
ceased to need the favour of the people, ceased- lil 
wise to c6urt it ; and, therefore, no man though) 
either necessary or wise to make any standing pi 
vision for the needy, to look forwards to the wants 
posterity, or to secure successions of charity, 
successions of distress. 

Compassion is, by some reasoners, on whom 1 
name of philosophers has been too eafily conferr 
resolved into an affection merely selfish, an invoh 
tary perception of pain at the involuntary sight o 
being like ourselves languishing in misery. But t 
sensation, if ever it be felt at all from the brute 
stinct of uriinstructed nature, will only produce 
fects desultory and transient ; it will never settle ii 
a principle of action or extend relief to calamit 
unseen, in generations not yet in being. 

The devotion of life or fortune to the succour 
the poor, is a height of virtue to which human 
has never risen by its own power. 1 he charity 
the Mahometans is a precept which their teacher e 
df ntly transplanted fmm the doct^^e<^ of Clirii 
anity : and the care \vith which some of the Oricn 
sects attend, as it is said, to the necesMlics of the d 
eased and indiijent, may be added to the other an 
ments which prove Zoroaster to have borrowed 
institutions from the law of Masts, 

The present age, though not likely to shine he 
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after among the most splendid periods of history, has 
yet given examples of charity, which may be very 
properly recommended to imitation. The equal 
distribution of wealth, which long commerce has 
produced^ does not enable any single hand to raise 
^ifices of piety like fortified cities, to appropriate 
manors to religious uses, or deal out such large and 
lasting beneficence as was scattered over the land in 
ancient times, by those who possessed counties or 
provinces. But no sooner is a new species of miseiy 
brought to view, and a design of relieving it pro- 
fessed, than every hand is open to contribute some- 
thing, every tongue is busied in solicitation, and 
every, art of pleasure is employed for a time in the 
interest of virtue. 

The most apparent and pressing miseries incident 
to man, have now their peculiar houses of reception 
and relief; and there are few among us, raised how- 
ever little above the danger of poverty, who may not 
justly claim, what is implored by the Mahometans in 
their most ardent benedictions, the prayers of the 
poor. 

Among those actions which the mind can most 
securely review with unabated pleasure, is that of 
having contributed to an hospital for the sick. Of 
some kinds of charity the consequences are dubious ; 
some evils which beneficence has been busy to re- 
medy, are not certainly known to be very grievous 
to the sufferer, or detrimental to the community; 
but no man can question whether wounds and sick- 
ness are not really painful; whether it be not wor- 
thy of a good man's care to restore those to ease and 
usefulness, from whose labour infants and women 
expect their bread, and who, by a casual hurt, or 
hngering disease, lie pining in want and anguish 
burthensome to others, and weary of themselves. 

VOL. XXXIII. G 
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Yet, as the hospitals of the present time subsist only 
by gifts bestowed at pleasure, without any solid fund 
of support, there is danger lest the blaze of charity^ 
which now burns with so much heat and splendor, 
should die away for want of lasting fuel; lest 
fashion should suddenly withdraw her smile, and in- 
constancy transfer the public attention to something 
which may appear more eligible, because it will be new. 

Whatever is left in the hands of chance must be 
subject to vicissitude ; and when any establishment 
is found to be useful, it ought to be the next care to 
make it permanent. 

But man is a transitory being, and his designs must 
partake of the imperfections of their anther. To 
confer duration is not always in our power. Wc 
must snatch the present moment, and employ it well, 
without too much solicitude for the future, and 
content ourselves with reflecting that our part is per- 
formed. He that waits for an opportunity to do 
much at once, may breathe out his life in idle wishes, 
and regret, in the last hour, his useless intentions, 
and barren zeal. 

The most active promoters of the present schemes 
of charity, cannot be cleared from some instances of 
. misconduct, which may awaken contempt or censure, 
and hasten that neglect which is likely to come too 
soon of itself. The open competitions betwe^ dif- 
ferent hospitals, and the animosity with which their 
patrons oppose one another, mky prejudice weak 
minds against them all. For it will not be easily 
believed, that any man can, for good reasons, wish 
to exclude another from doing good. The spirit of 
charity can only be continued by a reconciliation of 
these ridiculous feuds; and therefore, instead of con- 
tentions who shall be the only benefactors to the 
ncody, let thcixi be no other struggle than who shall 
be the lirst. 
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KaX>.or 
AvI lyxKX'v airai^MV 



ANAC. 



Ouu military operations arc at last begun; our 
troops arc marching in all the pomp off war, 
and a camp is marked out on the Isle of Wight: 
the heart of every Englishman now swells with confi- 
dence, though somewhat softened by generous com- 
passion for the consternation and distresses of our 
enemies. 

This formidable armament, and splendid march, 
produce different effects upon different minds, accord- 
ing to the boundless diversities of temper, occupa- 
tion, and habits of thought. 

Many a tender maiden considers her lover as 
already lost, because he cannot reach the camp but 
by crossing the sea; men of a more political under- 
standing are persuaded that we shall now see, in a 
few days, the ambassadors of France supplicating for 
pity. Some are hoping for a bloody battle, because 
a bloody battle makes a vendible narrative ; some are 
composing songs of victory : some planning arches of 
triumph ; and some are mixing fireworks for the cele- 
bration of a peace, ' 

Of all extensive and complicated objects different 
parts aie selected by different eyes ; and minds are 

C2 
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variously affected, as they vary their attention. The 
care of the public is now fixed upon our soldiers, 
who are leaving their native country to wander, 
none can tell how long, in the pathless deserts of the 
Is/e of Wight, The tender sigh for their sulfv rings, 
and the gay drink to their success. I who look, or 
believe myself to look, with more philosophic eyes on 
human affairs, must confess, that I saw the troops 
march with little emotion ; my thoughts were fixed 
upon other scenes, and the tear stole into my eyes, 
not for those who were going away, but for those 
who were left behind. 

We have no reason to doubt but our troops will 
proceed with proper caution ; there are men among 
them who can take care of themselves. But how shall 
the ladies endure without them ? By what arts can 
they, who have long had no joy but from the civi- 
lities of a soldier, now amuse their hours, and sohice 
their separation } 

Of fifty thousand men, now destined to different 
stations, if we allow each to have been occasionally 
necessary only to four women, a short computation 
will inform us, that two hundred thousand ladies are 
left to languish in distress ; two hundred thousand 
ladies, who must run to sales and auctions without 
an attendant; sit at the play without a critic to 
direct their opinion ; buy their fans by their own 
judgment; dispose shells by their own invention; 
walk in the Mall without a gallant ; go to the gar- 
dens without a protector ; and shuffle cards with vain 
impatience, for want of a fourth to complete the 
party. 

Of these ladies, some, I hope, have lap-dogs, and 
some monkies ; but they are unsatisfactory compa- 
nions. Many useful offices are performed by men 
of scarlet, to which neither dog nor monkey has 
adequate abilities. A parrot, indeed| is as £nc as a 
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coloBieiy snd^ if he has been much used to good com 
pany, is not wholly without conversation ; but a par 
rot, after all, is a poor little creature, and has ncithei 
sword nor shoulder-^knot^ can neither dance nor pla}; 
at cards. 

Since the soldiers must obey the call of their duty^ 
and go to that side of the kingdom which faces 
France^ I know not why the ladies, who cannot live 
without them, should not follow them. The pre- 
judices and pride of man have long presumed the 
sword and spindle made for diiluFcnt hands, and de- 
nied the other sex to partake the grandeur of mili- 
tary glory. This notion may be consistently enough 
received in- /Vance, where the salique law excludcj 
females from the throne; but we, who allow them to 
be sovereigns, may surely suppose them capable to 
be soldiers. 

It were to be wished that some men, whose expe- 
rience and authority might enforce regard, would 
propose that our encampments for the present year 
should comprise an equal number of men and women, 
who should march and tight in mingled bodies. If 
proper colonels were once appointed, and the drums 
irdered to beat for female volunteers, our regiments 
fould soon be filled without the reproach or cruelty 
f an impress. 

"Of these heroines some might serve on foot, under 

e denomination of the Female Bu^'s, and some ou 

rseback, with the title of Ladi/ Hussars, 

What objections can be made to this scheme I 

re endeavoured maturely to consider, and cannot 

I that a modern soldier has any duties, except that 

obedience, which a lady cannot perform, ^ If the 

• has lost its powder, a lady has a puff; if a coat 

potted, a lady has a brush. Strength is of less 

>rtance since tire arms have been used ; blows 

c3 
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«ii' tin- Imiicl arr now M*l(loiii 4*M'lmM<i;<*(l ; and wliat it 
ilicii' (o Im' ilfiiif in I In* rliiir^t* or tUo. rclreul Loyond 
clii* |Mi\\(r'« ol'ii s)iii'4litly niiiiflfiiP 

(;(ir ti:u>rulinf hi|uii(lronH uill not NU)»)>o)ie tht*in- 
m)\<' (Irjiiiu'iMl by tlii'ir iKixiliaiics, till ihcy have 
(lone M)iiu'iliui<; wliirii women couhl not liuvi* done*, 
'J lie troops oj llrtulthnk nt*\<'isiiw liicir rncniicN, iind 
|MMliit|is W(Mr (IdiiiitMl hy wfinicu. It oiii' jimrru'an 
'^yiu'iiil liiul liciMlfd an urniy ol ^iiin, In* nii^iit htill 
Jia\<' liiiilt II tort atiil taken it. llud Minorca Ikh*ii 
deli'itdcd l>) ii ienuile f.'airi*)on, it nii<;;lit huvi? Lh«i*ii 
t iirif-iideied, ns it wa^, williouL a Im'ucli ^ utid 1 van* 
not hilt tliink, that he\eti tiioitHund women nii^ht hii%'i* 
M'iihired to look :it Hmlujoit, suck Ii \illu<^(*, I'ob a 
Villi van I, and letiun in Mitety, 
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Tji i: hidy who hud undcrtuketi to rido. on ones horie 
a ihoiihund miles, in a thousand hours, hav coni- 
))|et(<| her journey in littU* mori* than two*thirdK of 
the time htipuhited, and wuh ronductitd through tlio 
last, mile with triumphul li Mionrti. Acvluniatioii 
bhouted before, her, and all tho tlowcrH ol' lliti Aprillg 
were hcutte.red in her way. 

Kvrry Iwiin ougUt to reynce wlu»r\ tru^w merit i« 
dJiitjii^uiithed with public uoUcc. \ vl\xv ^«tt K^vim 
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wishing either to the Amazon or her horse any dimi- 
nution of happiness or fame, and cannot but lament 
that they were not more amply and suitably re- 
warded. 

There was once a time when wreaths of bays or 
oak were considered as recompenses equal to the 
most wearisome labours and terrific dangers, and 
when the miseries of long marches and stormy seas 
were at once driven from the remembrance by the 
fragrance of a garland. 

If this heroine had been born in ancient times, she 
might, perhaps, have been delighted with the simpli- 
city of ancient gratitude; or, if any thing was want- 
ing to full satisfaction, she might have supplied the 
deliciency with the hope of deification, and antici- 
pated the altars that would be raised, and the vows 
that would be made, by future candidates for eques- 
trian glory, to the patroness of the race, and the god- 
dess of the stable. 

But fate reserved her for a more enlightened age, 
which has discovered leaves and flowers to be tran- 
sitory things ; which considers profit as the end of 
honour; and rates the event of every undertaking 
only by the money that is gained or lost. In these 
days, to strew the road with daisies and lilies is to 
mock merit, and delude hope. The toyman will not 
give. his jewels, iv>r the mercer measure out his silks 
tor vegetable coin. A primrose, though picked up 
under the feet of the most renowned courser, will 
neither be received as a stake at cards, nor procure 
a seat at an opera, nor buy candles for a rout, nor 
lace for a livery. And though there are many vir- 
tuosos, whose sole ambition is to possess something 
which can be found in no other hand, yet some are 
more accustomed to store their cabinets by theft than 
purchase, and none of them would either steal or buy 
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one of the flowtrs of gratulatioii till he knoi 
ell the rest are totally destroyed. 

Little, therefore, did it avail this wonderf 
to be received, however joyfully, with such o 
and barren ceremonies of praise. Had the wa 
covered with guineas, though but for the ten 
of the last naile^ she would have considered h 
and diligence as not wholly lost; and migl 
rejoiced in the speed and perseverance which 1 
her such superfluity of time, that she could at 
gather her reward with the danger of Aii 
^liscarriage. 

So much ground could not, indeed, hav 
paved with gold but at a large expence, and 
at present engaged in a war, which demands £ 
forces frugality. But common rules are ma< 
for common life, and some deviation from 
policy may be allowed in favour of a lady that 
thousand miles in a thousand hours. 

Since the spirit of antiquity so much ] 
amongst us, that even on this great occasion \ 
giv^n flowers instead of money, let us at leaj 
plete our imitation of the ancients, and endea 
transmit to posterity the memory of that virtue 
we consider as superior to pecuniary rccon 
Let an equestrian statue of this heroine be e 
near the starting-post on the heath of Ncwma 
fill kindred souls with emulation, and tell the 
daughters of our grand-daughters what an 
maiden has once performed. 

As events, however illustrious, are soon obs< 
tliey are intrusted to tradition, I think it ne 
that the pedestal should be inscribed with a 
account of this great performance. The c< 
tion of this narrative ought not to be cor 
rashly to improper Lands. If the rhetoric 
NcxiiJiiarktt, who may be supposed likely to c 
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in its full strength the dignity of the subject, should 
undertake to express it, there is danger lest they ad- 
mit some phrases which, though well understood at 
present,' may be ambiguous in another century-. If 
posterity should read on a public monument, that fke 
lady carried her horse c thousand miles in a thousand 
hours f they may think that the statue and inscription 
arc at variance, because one will represent the horse 
as carrying his lady, and the other tell that the lady 
carried her horse. 

Some doubts likewise may be raised by speculatists, 
and some controversies be agitated among historians, 
concerning the motive as well as the manner of the 
action. As it will be known that this wonder was 
performed in a time of war, some ^ill suppose that 
the lady was frighted by invaders, and fled to pre- 
serve her life or her chastity : others will conjecture 
that she was thus honoured for some intelligence 
carried of the enemy's designs : some will think that 
she brought news of a victory : others^ that she was 
commissioned to tell of a conspiracy ; and some will 
congratulate themselves on their acuter penetration, 
and find, that all these notions of patriotism and pub- 
lic spirit are improbable and chimerical ; they will 
confidently tell, that she only ran away from her 
guardians, and the true causes of her speed were 
fear and love. 

Let it therefore be carefully mentioned, that by 
this performance she won her wager; and, lest this 
^lould, by any change of manners, seem an inade- 
quate or incredible incitement, let it be added, that 
at this time the original motives of human actions 
bad lost their influence ; that the love of praise was 
extinct; the fear of infamy was become ridiculous; 
and the only wish of an Englishman was^ to uiu ^.u 
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One of the principal amusements of th* 
is to read the works of those minute histori 
writers of news, who, though contemptuousJ 
looked by the composers of bulky volum 
yet necessary in a nation where much wea 
duces much leisure, and one part of the pe< 
nothing to do but to observe the lives and \ 
of the other. 

To us, who are regaled every morning an 
ing with intelligence, and are supplied from 
day with materials for conversation, it is dif 
conceive how man can subsist without a newi 
or to what entertainment companies can a 
in those wide regions of the earth that have 
Chronicles nor Magazines, neither Gazettes noi 
iisers, neither Journals nor Evening-Posts. 

There are never great numbers in any 
whose reason or invention cun iind employi 
their tongues, who can raise a pleasing d 
from their own stock of sentiments and ima§ 
those few who have qualified themselves b; 
latjon for general disquisitions are soon left 
an audience. The common talk of men mu 
to facts in which the talkers have, or think th' 
an interest; and where such facts cannot be 
the pleasures of society will be merely sensual 
the natives of the Mahometan empires, who a 
most nearly to European civility, have no higl 
sure at their convivial assemblies tban to heai 
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or gaze upon a tumbler, and no company can keep 
tc^ethcr longer than they are diverted by sounds or 
shows. 

All foreigners remark, that the knowledge of the 
common people of England is greater than that of 
any other vulgar. This superiority we undoubtedly 
owe to the nvulets of intelligence which are con- 
tinually trickling among us, which every one may 
catch, and of which every one partakes. 

This universal diffusion of instruction is, |M*rhaps, 
not wholly without its inconveniences; it certainly 
fills the nation with superficial disputants ; enables 
those to talk who wore born to work; and affords in- 
formation sufficient to elate vanity, and stiffen obsti- 
nacy, but too little to enlarge the mind into complete 
skill for full comprehension. 

Whatever is found to gratify the public will be 
multiplied, by the emulation of venders, beyond ne- 
cessity or use. This plenty, indeed, produces cheap- 
ness« but cheapness always ends in negligence and 
depravation. 

The compilation of news-papers is often committed 
to narrow and mercenary minds, not qualified for the 
task of delighting or instructing; who are confent 
to fill their paper, with whatever matter, without in* 
dustry to gather, or discernment to select. 

Thus journals are daily multiplied without increase 
of knowledge. The tale of the morning paper is 
told agpun in the evening, and the narratives of the 
evening are bought again in the morning. These 
repetitions, indeed, waste time, but they do not 
shorten it. The most eager peruser of news is tired 
iK'fore he has completed his labour; and many a man, 
who enters the coffee-house in his night-s^own and 
Mipi^ers, is called away to his shop, ot Vv\s ^vcvxvet^Vi^- 
hrehe ba§ well considered tbo state o^ Europe. 

// /> dhcovcred by Hcatnnur^ tV\a\ ?^yu\^^ \cv\«^^. 
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innkc ftilky if thry could be pcrsonclcd to Im 
peace together. The writern of news, if they c< 
\*r confederated, ini^ht give more pleasure to 
public. The morning aial evening authcra in 
<livi(h^ nn event between them; a ftingle actioiii 
that not of much importance, might 1m! gradually 
c:o\ered, »o m to vary a whole week with joy, anx: 
und conjecture. 

We know that a Frrnvh ship of war wn» If 
t:ik<n by u ship of England ; but thin event wa» 
fered to inirst upon us all at oi>re, and then wha 
knew already wat echoed from day to day, and i 
W4'rk U) week. 

J/Ct us suppose these spiders (»f literature to 
togetlirr, and in(juire to what an extensive web i 
iiiiother event niii^lit be n*i;idarly drawn, and hov 
morning and six e\enmg writers might agree to r 
llieir articles. 

On Momltni Mornint^ \\\v captain of a hhip It 
>irii\e, who left the Frisnir oi' Franvcj and the J 
tliff^^ ca|)tain (him, insight of one another, so thi 
engagement Hcetiied unavoidable. 

Monday Even in}!;, A sound of cannon wan h 
of] Cape I'imHtcrn'^ supposed to be those of the j 
iiof^ and rrinvur, 

Tuesday Morning, It was this morning repoi 
that the JiuU-dog engage<l the Friseur^ yard-arm 
yard-arm, three glasses and a half, but was oblige 
sheer olf for want of powder. It is hoped tba 
(juiry will be made into this affair in a profier ph 

Tvcndaif Evening. The account of the enghgei 
between iIk! Hull- dog and Friscur was premntun 

IVcdnvfiday Morning. Another express is arri 

which brings news, that the J'riseur had lost all 

tnofitn, and three hundred of her men, in the lati 

gagcinctit; and that enplane Grim\% ^o\nfcm\a 

hour much ahattered. 



Wednesday Evening, We hear that the brave cap- 
tain Grim, having expended his powder, proposed to 
enter the Friseur sword in hand ; but that his lieute- 
naBt, the nephew of a certain nobleman, remonstrated 
against it. 

Thut^sday Morning, We wait impatiently for a full 
account of the late engagement between the Bull-dog 
and Friseur, 

Thursday Evening, It is said the order of the Bat^t 
wrill be sent to captain Grim, 

Friday Morning, A certain Lord of the Admi- 
ralty has been heard to say of a certain captain, that 
if he had done his duty, a certain French ship might 
bave been taken. It was not thus that merit was re- 
ivarded in the days of Cromwell, 

Friday Evening, There' is certain information at 
the Admiralty, that the Friseur is taken, after a re- 
listance of two hours^ 

Saturday Morning, A letter from one of the gun- 
ners of the Bull-dog, mentions the taking of the Fri- 
tear, and attributes their success wholly to the bravery 
and resolution of captain Grim, who never owed any 
of his advancement to borough -jobbers, or any other 
corrupters of the people. 

Saturday Evening, Captain Grim arrived at the 
Admiralty, with an account that he engaged the 
Friseur, a ship of equal force with his own, off Cap€ 
Timterre, and took her, after an obstinate resistance, 
having killed one hundred and fifty of the French^ 
with the loss of ninety-five of his owiv men. 
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TO THB IPLtR. 

In the time of public danger, it it every mao't 
duty to withdraw hit thoughti in tome meature 
from hit private intercf»t, and employ part of hit 
time for the general welfare. National coiiduct ought 
to be the reHult of national wisdom, a plan formed by 
mature consideration and diligent Heiection out of ali 
the Mchemet which may be offeredi ^nd ali the in- 
formation which can be procured. 

In a battle, every man should fight at if he wm 
the single champion; in prc(Saration8 for war, every 
man should think, as if the last event depended on 
his counsel. Nbne can tell what ditcovfriet arc 
within his reach, or how much he may contribute to 
the public safety. 

Full of these considcrationt, I have carefully re^ 
viewed -the procett of the war, and And, what every 
other man oat found, that we have hitherto added 
nothing to our military reputation: that at one time 
wc have been beaten by encmiet whom we did not 
Kee; and, at another, have avoided the sight of ene- 
mies lest we should be beaten. 

Whether our troops are defective in ditcipliiHi or 
w courage, is not very useful to ii\<\uite.; tbey c\i- 
f/r'/ji/y waat Bomeibiitg ncccttarj to «>]yccm\ %.\ij1\a 
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that shall supply that want will deserve well of his 
country. 

To leant of an enemy has alwavs been accounted 
politic ami honourable ; and, therefore, I hope it will 
raise no prejudice against my project, to confess that 
1 borrowed it from a Fraicknian. 

When the Isile c{ Rhodes was, many centuries apo, 
in the hands of that military order now called the 
Knights of Malta, it was ravaged by a dragon, who 
inhabited a den under a rock, from which he issued 
forth when he was hungry or wanton, and without 
fear or mercy devoured men and beasts as ihey came 
in his way. Many councils were held, and many 
devices offered, for his destruction; but as his back 
was armed with impenetrable scales, none would 
venture to attack him. At last Diidon, a French 
knight, undertook the deliverance of the island. 
From someplace of security he took a view of the 
dragon, or, as a modern soldier \\ould say, recon- 
noitred him; and observed that his belly was naked 
and vulneraljlc. He then returned home to take 
hh arrangements ; and, by a very exact imitation of 
nature, made a dragon of pasteboard, in the belly 
of which he put beef and mutton, and accustomed 
two stqrdy mastiffs to feed themselves by tearing 
their way to the concealed flesh. When his dog^ 
were well practised in this method of plunder, he 
marched out with them at his heels, and showed them 
the dragon ; they rushed upon him in quest of their 
dinner ; Dudon battered his skull, while they lace- 
rated his belly ; and neither his sting nor claws were 
able to defend him. 

Something like this might be practised in our pre- 
sent state, Let a fortification be raised on Salisburj/- 
I^in, resembling Brest, or Toulon ^ or Farisi \\5jSiM> 
with all the usual preparations (gi Ol^^qxvc^ \ V\>^^ 

x> 2 
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inclosiirc be filled with beef and ale ; let the soldien, 
from some proper eminence, sec shirts waving upon 
linos, andjiere and there a plump landlady hurryinc 
shout i^ith pots in her hands. When they are sun 
licicntly animated to advance, lead them in exact 
order, with fife and drum, to that side whence the 
wind blows, till they come within the scent of roast 
meat and tobacco. Contrive that they, may approach 
the place fasting, about half an hour after dinner* 
time, assure them that there is no danger, and com* 
luand an attack. 

If nobody within eithrt* moves or 5pcak8, it is not 
unlikely that they may carry the place by storm ; 
but if a panic should seize them, it will be proper 
to defer the enterprise to a more hungry hour. 
When they have entered, let them fill their bellies 
and return to the camp. 

On the next day let the same place bo shown 
them again, but with some additions of strength or 
terror. 1 cannot pretend to inform our gei^rals 
through what gradations of danger they should train 
their men to fortitude. They best know what the 
soldiers and what themselves can bear. It will be 
proper that the war should every day vary its ap- 
pearance. Sometimes, as they mount the rampart, 
a cook may throw fat upon the fire, to accustom them 
to a sudden blaze ; and sometimes, by the clatter of 
empty pots, they may be inured to formidable noises. 
But let it n^ver be forgotten, that victory mast repose 
with a full belly. 

In time it will be proper to bring our FrefU^i pri- 
soners' from the coast, and place them upon the walls 
in martial order. At their first appearance their 
hands must be tied, but they mav be allowed to grin.' 
In a moDtb they may guard the place with their h^nds 
hosed, provided that ou psAn ot dysa^ tbL^*^ b^ Cor-' 
^iddnn to %tnke. 
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By this method our army will soon be brought to 
look an enemy in the face. But it has been lately 
observed, that fear is received by the car as well as 
the eyes ; and the Indian war-cry is represented as 
too dreadful to be endured; as a sound that will 
force the bravest veteran to drop his weapon, and de- 
sert his rank ; that will deafen his ear, and chill hi^ 
breast; that will neither suffer him to hear orders or 
to feel shame, or retain any sensibility but the dread 
of death. 

That the savage clamours of naked barbarians 
should thus terrify troops disciplined to war, and 
ranged in array with arms in their hands, is surely 
fitrange. But this is no time to reason. I am of 
opinion, that by a proper mixture of asses, bulls, 
turkeys, geese, and tragedians, a noise might be pro- 
cured equally horrid with the war-cry. When our 
men have been encouraged by frequent victones, 
nothing will remain but to qualify them for extreme 
langer, by a sudden concert of terrific vocifera- 
ion. When they have endured this last trial, let 
hem be led to action, as men who are no longer to 
e frightened; as men who can bear at once the 
*i maces of the GauiSf and the howl of the Amerir 
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N°. 9. SATURDAY, JUNE 10, 1758. 



TO THE IDLER. 



SIR, 



I HAVE read you; that is a favour few authors can 
boast of having received from nie besides your- 
self. My intention in telling you of it is to inform 
you, that you have both pleased and angered me. 
Never did writer appear , so delightful to me as 
you did when you adopted the name of the Idler, 
But what a falling-off was there when your first pro- 
duction was brought to light! A natural irresistible 
attachment to that favourable passion, idling, had led 
me to hope for indulgence from the Idler , but I find 
him a stranger to the title. 

What rules has he proposed totally to unbrace the 
slackened nerve ; to shade the heavy eye of inatten- 
tion; to give the smooth feature and the uncon- 
tractcd muscle; or procure insensibility to the whole 
animal composition? 

These were some of the placid blessings I promised 
myself the enjoyment of, when I committed violence 
u})on myself by mustering up all my strength to set 
about reading you; but I am disappointed in them 
all, and the stroke of eleven in the morninn is still as 
tcM'rible to me as before, and I find putting on my 
clothes still as painful and laborious. Oh that our 
climate would permit that original nakedness which 
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the thrice happy Indians to thi? day enjoy! How 
many unsolicitous hours should I bask away, warmed 
in bed by the sun's glorious beams, could I, like 
them, tumble from thence in a moment, when neces- 
sity obliges me to endure the torment of getting upon 
my legs. 

But wherefore do t talk to you upon subjects of 
this delicate nature? you who seem ignorant of the 
inexpressible charms of the elbows-chair, attended 
with a soft stool for the elevation of the feet! Thus, 
vacant of thought, do I indulge the live-long day. 

You may define happiness as you please ; I cm- 
brace that opinion which makes it consist in the ab- 
sence of pain. To reflect is pain; to stir is pain; 
•therefore I never reflect or stir but when I cannot 
help it. Perhaps you will call my scheme of life in- 
dolence, and therefore think the Idler excused from 
taking any notice of me : but I have always looked 
upon indolence and idleness as the same; and so de- 
sire you will now and then, while you profess your- 
self of our fraternity, take some notice of me, and 
others in my situation, who think they have a right 
to your assistance ; or relinquish the name. 

You may publish, burn, or destroy this, just as 
you are in the humour; it is ten to one but I forget 
that I wrote it before it reaches you. I believe you 
may find a motto for it in Horace, but I cannot reach 
hira without getting out of my chair; that is a suffi- 
cient reason for my not affixing any. — And being 
obliged to sit upright to ring the bell for my servant 
to convey this to the penny-post, if I slip the oppor- 
tunity of his being now in the room, makes me 
break off abruptly. 

This correspondent, whoever he be, is not to be 
dismissed without some tokens of regard. There is 
no mark morps certain of a genuine Idler, than 
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uneasiness without molestation, and complaint with- 
out a grievance. 

Yet my gratitude to the contributor of half a paper 
shall not wholly overpower my sincerity. I must 
inform you, that, with all his pretensions, he that 
calls for dirtections to be idle, is yet but in the rudi- 
ments of idleness, and has attained neither the prac- 
tice nor theory of wasting life. The true nature of 
idleness he will know in time, by continuing to be 
idle. Virgil tells us of an impetuous and rapid being, 
that acquires strength by motion. The Idler ac- 
quires weight by lying still. 

The vis inertce, the quality of resisting all exter-> 
nal impulse, is hourly increasing ; the restless and 
troublesome faculties of attention and distinction, 
reflection on the past, and solicitude for the future, 
by a long indulgence of idleness, will, like tapers in 
unelastic air, be gradually extinguished; and the 
officious lover, the vigilant soldier, the busy trader, 
^^y> by a judicious composure of his mind, sink 
into a state approaching to that of brute matter ; in 
which he shall retain the consciousness of his own 
existence, only by an obtuse languor and drowsy 
discontent. 

This is the lowest stage to which the favourites of 
idleness can descend ; these regions of undelighted 
quiet can be entered by few. Of those that are pre- 
pared to sink down into their shade, some are roused 
into action by avarice or ambition, some are awakened 
by the voice of fame, some allured by the smile of 
beauty, and many withheld by the importunities of 
want. Of all the enemies of idleness, want is the 
most formidable. Fame is soon found to be a sound, 
and love a dream; avarice and ambition may be 
justly suspected of privy confederacies with idleness; 
for when they have for a while protected their vota- 
ries, they otten deliver thcra up to end their liyes 
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under her dominion. Want always struggles against 
idleness, but Want herself is often overcome ; and 
every hour shows the careful observer those who had 
rather live in ease than in plenty. 

So wide is the region of Idleness, and so powerful 
her influence. But she does not immediately confer 
all her gifts. My correspondent, .who seems, with 
all his errors, worthy of advice, must be told, that he 
is calling too hastily for the last effusion of total in- 
sensibility. Whatever he may have been taught by 
unskilful Idlers to believe, labour is necessary in his 
initiation to idleness. He that never laboui*s may 
know the pains of idleness, but not the pleasure. 
The comfort is, that if he devotes himself to insensi- 
bility, he will daily lengthen the intervals of idleness, 
and shorten those of labour, till at last he will lie 
down to rest, and no longer disturb the world or 
himself by bustle or competition. 

Thus I have endeavoured to give him that infor- 
mation which, perhaps, after all, he did not want; 
for a^ true Idler often calls for that which he knows 
is never to be had, and asks questions which he does 
not desire ever to be answered. 
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Credulity, or confidence of opinion too great 
for the evidence from which opinion is derived, we 
find to be a general weakness imputed by every sect 
and party to all others; and, indeed, by every man 
|o every other man. 
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Of all kinds of credulity^ the most obstinate and 
wonderful is that of political zealots ; of men, who 
being numbered, they know not how or why, in 
any of the parties that divide a state, resign the 
use of their own eyes and ears, and resolve to believe 
nothing that does not favour those whom they pro* 
fess to follow. 

The bigot of philosophy is seduced by authorities 
which he has not always opportunities to examine, 
is entangled in systems by which truth and falsehood 
are inextricably complicated, or undertakes to talk 
on subjects which nature did not form him able to 
comprehend. 

Tlie Cartesian, who denies that his horse feels the 
spur, or that the hare is afraid when the hounds ap- 
proach her; the disciple of Malbranche, who main- 
tains that the man was not hurt by the bullet, which, 
according to vulgar apprehension, swept away his 
legs; the follower of Berkeley, who, while he sits 
writing at his table, declares that he has neither 
table, paper, nor fingers ; have all the honour at 
least of being deceived by fallacies not easily de- 
tected, and may plead that they did not forsake 
truth, but for appearances which they were not ablt 
to distinguish from it. 

But the man who engages in a party has seldom to 
do with any thing remote or abstruse. The present 
state of things is before his eyes; and, if he cannot 
be satisfied without jetrospection, yet he seldom ex- 
tends his views beyond the historical events of the 
last century. All the knowledge that he can want 
is within his attainment, and most of the arguments 
which he can hear are within his capacity. 

Yet so it is that an Idler meets every hour of 
his life with men who have different opinions upon 
every thing past, present, and future; who deny the 
most notorious facts, contradict the most cogcuC 
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truths, and persist in asserting to-<lay what they 
asserted yesterday, in defiance of evidence, and con- 
tempt of confutation. 

Two of my companions, Avho arc grown old in 
idleness, arc Tom Tanpest and Jack Sneaker. Both 
of them consider themselves as neglected by their par- 
ties, and therefore entitled to credit ; for why should 
they favour ingratitude? They are both men of in- 
tegrity, where no factious interest is to be promoted ; 
and both lovers of truth, when they are not heated 
with political debate. 

Tom Tempest is a steady friend to the house of 
Stuart. He can recount the prodigies that have ap- 
peared in the sky, and the calamities that have 
afflicted the nation every year from the Revolution ; 
and is of opinion, that, if the exiled family had con- 
tinued to reign, there would have neither been worms 
in our ships, nor caterpillars on our trees. He won- 
ders that the nation was not awakened by the hard 
frost to a revocation of the true king, and is hourly 
afraid that the whole island will be lost in the sea. 
He believes that king William burned Whitehall that 
.he might steal tJie furniture; and that Tillof son died 
an atheist. Of queen /Inne he speaks with more ten- 
derness, owns that she meant well, and can tell by 
whom and wh3" she was poisoned. In the succeed- 
ing reigns all has been corruption, malice, and design. 
, He believes that nething ill has ever happened 
for these forty years by chance or error ; he holds 
that the battle of Dettingen was won by mistake, and 
that o{Font€7ioi/]ost by contract; that the Victory was 
sunk by a private order ; that Cornhill was fired by 
emissaries from the council ; and the arch of IVest^ 
rtufhsfcr-bridgc was so contrived as to sink, on pur- 
pose that tiie nation might be put to charge. He con- 
sidi r^j the new road to hlington as an encroachment 



fm VihpTty^ and oftrn iiMcrtR tliat hroad wkerli mil be 
the mill cif Fnf^tiwd, 

lorn '\% grnrriilly vrlirfnrnt nnd nojjiy, but netff- 
flifli'SH hftft ^nnir srrrfts wliirli he alwnyfi commiifii- 
cntcH in n wlii«<|)rr. Mniiy niirl many a time hflt TiM 
tolfl inc, in A cornrr, that awv miiirririi were almoft 
At an rnd, aiirl tlint Mrr should ft«T, in a months 
aiiolhcr monarch on thr throne; the time rlap**» 
Hithoiit a rf\(>Iiition ; Tom inect^me ap;ain%vith new 
intHli;;rnrr, thr whole M-hrme is now M-ttlcd^ and we 
^hall Mr ^iral events in another month. 

Jack Sfirahrr in a hearty adherent to thfe pratent 
rKtah))«ihni«'iit ; he hai« known thos« who naw the tied 
into which theTretender wjis er>nveyed in a warttiing* 
pfin. He often rejoieen that the nation waft not en* 
»hived hy the liith. lie believer tlint king William 
never h)<it a hattle, anri that if he had lived one yf^r 
h»n:'er he would have eonfjuered frnncr. He ho!d» 
that a/iarttM the first wan a rnpist. He allow<i thfre 
weir some f;ood men in the reij^n of queen ^;/wr^ but 
the |*<'ace of Utirrht hrouj^ht a hla^t upon the nation^ 
and has heen the ratise of all the evil that wr hate 
'nffried tr> the present hotir. He helicve^ that the 
*(:l;eme of the iSotith Sea was well intended, l»ut that 
ii mi-.ffliried hy the influence of J'rancr, He con« 
•^idfis a Mandin^' army as the bulwark of liberty; 
thinks iin secured from r<irruf»tion by pepie,nnial par- 
liameiitN; relatcKhow we an- enriched and titrcngth- 
eiirvi by the eh*rtor:il dominion^ and dcdnrri thftt 
tl)" )»ul»lic debt is a l»l<-vsiiij; to the nation. 

V<-i, amidst all thi< jno^pcrity, poor.//7rA is hourly 
di-^turhrd by thr dread (.f P<»pery. He wonder* that 
soriu" .^trictrr laws ai'- not niji'le a'-ainst Papists, and 
is sometimes afrjiid lh:it thry ant husy with J'raich 
jL'obI a;nr>ni; the bishops and nidr.es. 

/A- niuuni believe tbiil \\»«' >;»»\\>\\\oTS viXf^ v> ^vV 
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plot for the establishment of Popery ; he does not 
Jiink the present oaths sufficiently binding, and 
^shes that some better security could be found for 
:bc succession of Hanacer, He is zealous for the 
laturalization of foreign Protestants, and rejoiced at 
he admission of the Jews to the English privileges, 
>ecfause he thought a Jetb would never be a Papist. 
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T is coramonly observed, that when two English-^ 
len meet, their first talk is. of the weather; they 
re in haste to tell each other, what each must already 
:now, that it is hot or cold, bright or cloudy, windy 
T calm. 

There are, among the numefous lovers of subtil-* 
ies and paradoxes, some who derive the civil insti- 
Qtions of every country from its climate, who impute 
rcedom and slavery to the temperature of the air, 
an fix the meridian of vice and virtue, and tell at 
^hat degree of latitude we are to expect courage or 
Imidity, knowledge or ignorance. 

From these dreams of idle speculation, a slight sur* 
ey of life, and a little knowledge of history, is suffi* 
ient to awaken any inquirer, whose ambition of 
istinction has not overpowered his love of truth* 
orms of government are seldom the result of much 
^liberation ; they are framed by chance in popular 
»scmblies, or in conquered couiitr\e!& V>^ Acs^xSc 
itbnrity. Laws are often occaaVoivaV, oi\«tt t^^f^v- 

VOL. XXX II I. £ 
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cious, mad^ always by a few, and sometimes by a 
single voice. Nations have changed their charac- 
ters ; slavery is now no where more patiently en- 
dured, than in countries once inhabited by the zeji- 
lots of liberty. 

But national customs can arise only from general 
agreement ; they are not imposed but chosen, and 
are continued only by the continuance of their cause. 
An Englishman*^ notice of the weather, is the natural 
consequence of changeable skies and uncertain sea- 
sons. In many parts of the world, wet weather and 
dry are regularly expected at certain periods; but in 
our island every man goes to sleep, unable to guess 
whether he shall behold in the morning a bright or 
cloudy atmosphere, whether his rest shall be lulled 
by a shower, or broken by a tempest. We there- 
fore rejoice mutually at good weather, as at an escape 
from something that we feared ; and mutually com- 
plain of bad, as of the loss of something that we 
hoped. 

Such is the reason of our practice; and who shall 
treat it with contempt ? Surely not the attendant on 
a court, whose business is to watch the looks of a 
being weak and foolish as himself, and whose vanity 
is to recount the names of men who might drop 
into nothing, and leave no vacuity ; nor the proprie- 
tor of funds, who stops his acquaintance in the street 
to tell him of the loss of half-a-crown ; nor the in- 
quirer after news, who fills his head with foreign 
events, and talks of skirmishes and sieges, of which 
no consequence will ever reach his hearers or him- 
self. The weather is a nobler and more interesting 
subject ; it is the present state of the skies and of the 
earth, on which plenty and famine are suspended, on 
which millions depend for the necessaries of life. 

The weather is frequently mentioned for another 
reason, less honourable to my dear countrymen. 
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Oar dispositions too frequently change with the co- 
lour of the sky ; and when we find ourselves cneerful 
and good-natured, we naturally pay our acknow- 
ledgments to the powers of sunshine ; or, if we sink 
into dulness and pevishness, look round the horizon 
for an excuse, and charge our discontent upon an 
easterly wind or a cloudy day. 

Surely nothing is more reproachful to a being en- 
dowed with reason, than to resign its powers to the 
influencie of the air, and live in dependence on the 
weather and the wind, for the only blessings which 
nature has put into our power, tranquillity and be- 
nevolence. To look up to the sky for the nutriment 
of our bodies, is the condition of nature; to call 
upon the sun for peace and gaiety, or deprecate the 
clouds lest sorrow should overwhelm us, is the 
cowardice of idleness, and the idolatry of folly; 

Yet, even in this age of inquiry and knowledge, 
when superstition is driven away, and omens and 
prodigies have lost their terrors, we find this folly 
countenanced by frequent examples. Those that 
laugh at the portentous glare of a comet,- and hear 
a crow with equal tranquillity from the right or left, 
will yet talk of times and situations proper for intel- 
lectual performances, will imagine the fancy exalted 
by vernal breezes, and the reason invigorated by a 
bright calm. 

If men who have given up themselves to fanciful 
credulity, would confine their conceits in their own 
minds, they might regulate their lives by the baro- 
meter, with inconvenience only to themselves ;* but 
to fill the world with accounts of intellects subject to 
ebb and flow, of one genius that awakened in the 
spring, and another that ripened in the autumn, of 
one mind expanded in the summer, and of another 
concentrated in the winter, is no less d^.\i^T^>a& ^'»:q^ 

£2 
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to toll children of huf^hrfirH and goblinit. Fear will 
find rvcry house haunted ; and idlcnesft will wait for 
ever for the moment of illumination. 

ThJH dihtinrtion of f^rahonn in produced only by 
imuf^ination operating on luxury. To temperance 
every day iH bright, and every hour in propitious to 
diligence. He that shall rcholutely excite biit facul- 
ties, or exert \m virtues, will fcoon make .' himself 
huprrior to the hoasons, and may S4*t at defiance ths 
morning mist, and the evening damp, the blasts of 
the east, and the clouds of the south. 

It was the boast of the Stoic philos^iphy, to maka 
man unshaken by calamity, and unelated by success; 
incorruptible by pleasure, and invulnerabUi \}y pain; 
these are heiglus of wisdom which none ever attauied^ 
and to which few can a^pire ; but there are lower de- 
grees of constancy necessary to common virtue; and 
every man, however he may distrust himself in the ex- 
tremes of good or evil, might at least struggle against 
the tyranny of the climate, and refuse to enslave his 
\irtue or his reason to the most variable of all varia? 
tions, thje changes of tiic weather. 
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That every man is important in his own eyes, 
is a position of which we all either voluntarily or 
unwarily, at least once an hour confess the truth; 
and it will unavoidably follow, that every man be- 
fjeves himBclf important to the \mblic. 
The right which lhi»irf\l>0Ttat\ct^\NW>3A\tt^«it«^ 
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dotice and visible distinction, k one of ttiose dis- 
ptttable privileges which we have not always courage 
to assert, and which we, therefore, suffer to lie dor- 
mant till some elation of mind, or vicissitude of 
fortune, incites us to declare our pretensions, and en- 
force oynT den^ands. And hopeless as the claim of 
Tulgar characters may seem to the supercilious and 
severe, there are few who do not at one time or other 
endeavour to step forward beyond their rank, who 
do not make some struggles for fame, and show that 
they think all other conveniences and delights im- 
perfectly enjoyed without a name. 

To get a name can happen but to few. A name, 
even in the most commercial nation, is one of the 
few things which cannot be bought. It is the free 
gift of mankind, which must be deserved before it 
will be granted, and is at last unwillingly bestowed. 
But this unwillingness only increases desire in him 
who believes his merit sufficient to overcome it. 

There is a particular period of life in which this 
fondness for a name seems principally to predominate 
in both sexes. Scarce any couple comes together ^ 
but the nuptials are declared in the newspapers with 
encomiums on each party. Many an eye, ranging 
over the page with eager curiosity in qtfest of states- 
men and heroes, is stopped by a marriage celebrated 
between Mr. Buckram, an eminent salesman in 
Threadne€dle'8tr€ety 2ind Miss DoUy Juniper, the only 
daughter of an eminent distiller, of the parish of 
St. Giles's in the Fields, a young lady adorned with 
every accomplishment that can give happiness to the 
married state. Or we are told, amidst our impa- 
tience for the event of a battle, that on a certain 
day Mr. Winker, a tide-waiter at Yarmouth, was mar- 
ried to Mrs. Cackle, a widow lady of great accom- 
plishments; and that as soon as the cexvMao^^ h(%& 

X3 
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|>i'trMrmi*it ilify »ttt out in n iKihl-rlitiiiif! for K«r- 
tnou//i. 

Mtiiiy nri' iIm* lti(|iiitirn whirli dim ii iiitrlllKMirr 
ihtrt uiMloiibiffily luiHf, lull iii)l)itii)j; III llii« World h 
lii'liii;.'. Wiirii llif tvmU't lili*i n>ltli-|npluli*il wrilh 
iiivv, Ml uith f/liifliii-i<i, llif (rlinly ni Mi. liut/iram 
11 mi Ml. // itikii, II ml tiiiiMK kr«l hin itirtiiMry lor iIm^ 
Ilium 1 <•! Jiinifur.ihA (titUt't Im iitlt'iiiion i% ilivrrtfil 
to othn ilioii^'liiii, hy (imiiiip; tliiit filtr^a ^ill IM»I 
(('«<! I lilt MiMDiii («i tliiii II «)i:iiiif'l liit> Ihtii lo^t or 
ntnli-ii, iliiii ittr.wi'tH hi tin* tiiiriir n\ Katiy^rr, 

WitriK r If iiiiM-i tliiit iftt tltf liny ot tiinirtiip;!* uji 
iij;i4T In ritll iliti'« i*)>i'iily lot lifiniiiiln, 1 Mill liol itlilir 
fif fli'covrr. Soiiir, pi-iliup*), lliihk it kihd, hy ft 
piiMii iIitIii rill ion, to piij iin riid to the liojic* of 
tiMiliy himI tilt* fi-iiii iii iiiiloiicvt to Irl plitflitH kttow 
tliiil llii'y MMiy m'I iI)I'ii fiuiiL'litrt* lit lilirily vvliom 
IIk) li.ivi* Ioi krd up t<>t jriii ot tin* )itMlr(^t<ioiii, or 
to (li>iiti*ik to tliMt riMihtrro iiml tltrit otfiri'H th«' 
tiinorniih yoiillt*! thiil IiimI Iiitii wrti to )iO\i*r routiil 
tlif flv%i*llin{; III till' IiikIc. 

'I'lic^r coiitittliiiil piiiiHt iDiiy ltii\r iitiolhi*r CAllM'. 
It itiiiy be the iiitihiioii ol tlif IiuiIiiumI niul ujfii* Ut 
ili'jtiiiy lliriiiM'lvi'i iti ll.«' ryt ot ^uclt citlici'i filiili 
ii< f ofilin^', to ilii-ir ilill'H'iit tcifip' n or rxpMtnlMJitft, 

I'f uili iiflritiori, or I'litoicr ii-pirl. 

Il uiii) f.iiiil ot till- Ihiiiily ot //f/n/A tliHt It wntktitf 
l>li\ loi all ihr Inutlirrn U'tft' taliiiiit, and aH Iht MiMtm 
%itftiirfiiout. Wiiiil uotilil II »ttfiitii;rr Miy of the 
I II I'll hh iiiiiiori, III hIikIi, on thi' iliiy of niiirtniK<'t 
•ill I In* iiM-n iii'i' tmuinit ittiil nil tlir woitH*n hmutijut^ 
munnpimlinl^ iiii«l I'uh^ 

J low loiii;^ tin* witr will In* |MTiitiitilcf| of tlir Hni^ 
iit-rtf I' ot lii-t liiifliHnii, or tin* lnnilmiwi ronliiiui? to 
IiI'Ik-.i- tliiii liiii will' hfth i\\t* fpiiilitii'ti rcfpiitvii to 

iifil.i )niifiiii|j;c ImppVi Mi«V tciliioiiiihjy l)«M|(ii*iiltoiif'<l« 

/ uiit /1 1 1 tint til II I nine U \\\\w »*"\i\*»\\\ ^w'vwx WVvai- 
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each is convinced that praises are fallacious, and 
particularly those praises which we confeY upon our- 
selves. 

I should, therefore, think that this custom might 
be omitted without any loss to the community; and 
that the sons and daughters of lanes and alleys might 
go hereafter to the next church, with no witnesses of 
their worth or happiness but their parents and their 
friends; but if they cannot be happy on their bridal 
day without some gratification of their vanity, I hope 
they will be willing to encourage a friend of mine 
who proposes to devote his powers to their service. 

ISIr. Settle, a man whose eminence was once allowed 
by the eminent^ and whose accomplishments were con- 
fessed by the accomplished, in the latter part of a long 
life supported himself by an uncommon expedient. 
He had a standing ^l<?gy and epithalamium, of which 
only the first and last were leaves varied occasionally, 
and the intermediate pages were, by general terms, 
left applicable alike to every character. When any 
marriage became known. Settle ran to the bridegi'oom 
with his epithalamium; and when he heard of any 
death, ran to the heir with his elegy. 

Who can think himself disgraced by a trade that 
was practised so long by the rival of Dryden, by the 
po<*t whose Empress of Morocco was played before 
princes by ladies of the court? 

My friend purposes to open an office in the Fleet 
for matrimonial panegyrics, and will accommodate 
ail with praise who think their own powers of ex- 
pression inadequate to their merit. He will sell any 
man or woman the virtue or qualification which is 
piost fashionable or most desired; but desires his 
customers to remember, that he sets beauty at the 
highest price, and riches at the next; and, if he be 
well paid, throws in virtue for nothiu%. 
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TO TJIE IDLRR. 



DEAR MR. IDLKU, 

'J*ii QUO II few men of prudence an* iiiucli iiirliiied 
t'l iiiU^rpoM* ill iliitputci Ix^tween iimii and wif^i 
who (ronunonly nmke pc^acc* at tlr* expcnMt of th^ 
arbitrator, y(*t 1 will vcntuiv to lay Ixfon^ you ft 
controveriy, by which the (|ui(*t of my hoUM* htt4 
b<*iMi lon^ fiiHtiirbcnl, and which, ntdcsu you can de« 
c'i(h* it, in liktdy to product' hihiin^ cviU, and cmbit- 
tfr thosi* hourh which nature htn-nih to have appro* 
priiitcd to t(Mi(h'rnctiM and repffM*. 

I married a uife with no ^reat fortune, but of r 
family remarkable for domentic prudence, and ele- 
f^ant fruj^ality. I lived with her at eaM*, if not with 
happinehh, and heldom had any reahoii of complaint, 
'J he houbit was ahvayK clean, the MTvantx very active 
and regular, dinner uaN <m (lie table ever) day at the 
hauK* miiHJte, and the ladieH of the neighbourhood 
were frightened when I invited their huhbaiuU, leitt 
their own economy bhould be lens esteemed. 

J)iirin/{ thi« gentle lapse of lile my d(;ar brought 

me three dauji^hters. I wished for a son, to continuu 

till' fumily ; but my wife often tells me, that boyv arc 

diriv thiii;/s, and arealwayK troublesome in a houMs; 

M/j(J diu/uici» that bhc ha» haled l\vc. ^iv'^vX. <\ xWwwnv.x 



since she saw lady Fomdie*s eldest son ride over a car^ 
pet with his hobby-horse all mire. 

I did not much attend to her opinion, but knew 
that girls could not be made boys ; and therefore 
composed myself to bear what I could not reme^iy, 
and resolved to bestow that care on my daughters 
to which only the sons are comn^only thought en- 
titled. 

But my wife's notions of education differ widely 
from mine. She is an irreconcileable enemy to idle- 
uess, and considers every state of life as idleness, in 
which the hands are not employed, or some art ac- 
quired, by which she thinks money may be got or 
saved. 

In pursuance of this principle, she calls up her 
daughters at a certain hour, and appoints them a task 
of needlework to be performed before breakfast. 
They are confined in a garret, which has its window 
in the roof, both because work is best dpne at a sky- 
light, and because children are ^pt to lose time by 
looking about them. 

They bring down their work to breakfast, and as 
they deserve are commended or reproved ; they are 
then sent up with a new task till dinner ; if no com- 
pany is expected, their mother sits with them the 
whole afternoon, to direct their operations, and to 
draw patterns, and is sometimes denied to her nearest 
relations, when she is engaged in teaching them ^ new 
stitch. 

By this continual exercise of their diligence, she 
has obtained a very considerable number of laborious 
performances. We have twice as many firc-skreens 
as chimnics, and three flourished quilts for every 
()ed. Fialf the rooms are adorned with a kind of 
^ile pictures^ which imitate tapestry. But all their 
work is not set out to show ; she ha&\>ox«.% ^<^^h)\^ 
Jkalt garters and braided shoes, S\cv^ W V»^\wV^ 
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covers for side-saddles embroidered with silver flowers, 
and has curtains wrought with gold in various figures, 
Avhich she resolves some time or other to hang 
up. All these she displays to her company when- 
ever she is elate with merit, and eager for praise; 
and amidst the praises which her friends and herself 
bestow upon her merit, she never fails to turn to me, 
and ask what all these would cost> if I had been to 
buy them. 

I sometimes venture to tell her that many of thtf 
ornaments are superfluous ; that Avhat is done with 
so much labour might have been supplied by a very 
easy purchase; that the work is not always worth 
the materials ; and that I know not why the children 
should be prosecuted with useless tasks, or obliged to 
make shoes that are never worn. She answers witii 
a look of contempt, that men never care how money 
goes, and proceeds to tell of a dozen new chairs for 
which she is contriving covers, and of a couch 
which she intends to stand as a monument of needle-^ 
work. 

In the mean time the girls grow up in total igno- 
rance of every thing past, present, and future. Molly 
asked me the other day, whether Ireland was in 
Tranccy and was ordered by her^ mother to mend her 
hem. Kitty knows not, at sixteen, the difference be- 
tween a Protestant and a Papist, because she has been 
employed three years in filling a side of a closet 
with a hanging that is to represent Cranmer in the 
flames. And Dolly, my eldest girl, is now unable to 
read a chapter in the Bible, having spent all the time, 
which other children pass at school, in working the 
interview between Solomon and the queen of Skeba, 

About a month ago Tent and Ttir Are-jz-stitch seemed 
at a stand ; my wife knew not what new work to in- 
troduce; I ventured to propose that the girls should 
now learn to read and write, and mentioned the 
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necessity of a little arithmetic; but, unhappily, my 
wife has discovered that linen wears out, and has 
bought the girls three little wheels, that they may 
spin huckaback, for the servants tabic. I remon- 
strated, that with larger wheels they might dispatch 
in an hour what must now cost them a day ; but she 
told me, with irresistable authority, that any business 
is better than idleness ; that when these wheels are 
set upon a table, and mats under them, they will 
turn without noise, and keep the girls upright ; that 
great wheels are not fit for gentlewomen ; and that 
with these, small as they are, she does not doubt but 
that the three girls, if they are kept close, will spin 
every year as much cloth as would cost fiv6 pounds 
if one were to buy it. 
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When Diogenes received a visit in his tub from 
Alexander the Great, and was asked, according to 
the ancient forms of royal courtesy, what petition 
he had to offer ; / have nothing, said he, to ask, 
but that you Kould remote to the other side, that you 
may not, by intercepting the mnshine, take from me 
what you cannot give. 

Such was the demand of Diogenes from the greatest 
monarch of the earth, which those, who huve less 
-power than Alexander, may, with yet more propriety, 
apply to themselves. He that does much good, 
may bi^ allowed to do sometimes a little hiirm. But 
if the opportunities of beneficence be denied by 
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fortune, imioeonce should at least be v^jSaiMj pip^ 

served. 

It is wiell known, that time once past never tth 
turns: and that the moment which iBlObt, is tontfplr 
ever. Time^ theretore, ought, above all othefr kkUll 
of property, to be free from invasion ; luad y^ dMi% 
is no man who does not clum the jpowier of wastfai|( 
that time which is the right of others. 

This usurpation Is so general, that a velry lOAall 
part of the year Is ^nt l^ choice ; scarcity i^r 
thing is done when it is intended, ot obtained wheft 
lit is desired. life is continually Mhriged by iXh 
vaders; one steals away an hour, «nd another a day : 
one conceals the robbery by hurryii^ us into bob^ 
ness, another by lulling us with amusement ; the -dck 
predation is continued through a thousand vicissi- 
tudes of tumult and tranquillity, till, having lost ally 
we can lose no tnore. 

This waste of the lives of men has been very 
frequently charged upon the Great, whose followers 
linger from year to year in expectations, and die at 
last with petitions in their hands. Those who raise 
envy will easily incur censure. I know not whether 
statesmen and patrons do not suffer more reproaches 
than they deserve, and may not rather themseivei 
complain, that they are ^ven up a prey to pretetH 
sions without merit, and to importunity without 
shame. 

The truth is, that the inconveniencies of attend- 
ance are more lamented than felt* To the greater 
number solicitation is its own reward. To be seen 
in good company, to talk of familiarities with mea 
of power, to be able to tell the freshest news, to gra- 
tify an inferior circle with predictions of increase or 
decline of favour, and to be regarded as a Candi- 
da te for high offices, are compensations more thaa 
equivalent to the delay of favours, which, perhaps. 



be that b^ them has hardly confidence to ex- 
pect. 

A man, conspicuous in a high station, who mul- 
tiplies hopes that he may multiply dependants, may 
be considered as a beast of prey, justly dreaded, but 
easily avoided; his den is known, and they who 
would not be devoured, need not approach it. 
The great danger of the waste of time is from cater- 
pillars and moths, who are not resisted, because 
rhey are not feared, and who work on with unheeded 
mischiefs, and invisible encroachments. 

He whose rank or merit procures him the notice 
of mankind, must give up himself, in a great mea- 
sure, to the convenience or humour of those who 
surround him. Every man who is sick of himself 
will fly to him for relief; he that wants to speak will 
require him to hear ; and he that wants to hear will 
expect him to speak. Hour passes after hour, the 
noon succeeds to morning, and the evening to noon, 
while a thousand objects are k)rced upon his atten- 
tion, which he rejects as fast as they are offered, but 
which the custom of the world requires to be received 
with appearance of regard. 

If we will have the kindness of others, we must 
endure their follies. He who cannot persuade him- 
self to withdraw from society, must be content to 
pay a tribute of his time to a multitude of tyrants; 
to the loiterer, who makes appointments which he 
never keeps; to the consuUer, who asks advice 
which he never takes ; to the boaster, who blusters 
only to be praised ; to the complainer, who whines 
only to be pitied ; to the projector, whose happiness 
is to entertain his friends with expectations which 
all but himself know to be vain ; to the economist, 
who tells of bargains and settlements; to the poli- 
tician, who predicts the fate of battles and breach 
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of alliances; to the usurer, who compares the dif- 
ferent funds ; and to the talker, who talks only b^* 
cause he loves to be talking. 

To put every man in possession of bis own tinifl^ 
and rescue the day from the succession of usurpecSi 
is beyond my power, and beyond my hope. Yet, 
perhaps, some stop might be put to this unmerciful 
persecution, if all would seriously reflect, that who- 
ever pays a visit that is not desired, or talks longer 
than the hearer is willing to attend, is guilty of an 
injury which he cannot repair, and takes away that 
which he cannot give. 



N^ 15. SATURDAY, JULY 22^ 1758, 



TO THE IDLER. 



SIR, 



I HAVE the misfortune to be a man of business; 
that, you will sa}*, is a most grievous one; but what 
miikes it the moi*e so to me, is, that my wife has 
nothing to do : at le^st she had too good an education, 
and the prospect of too good a fortune in reversion 
vhcn I married her, to tliink of employing herself 
either in my shop-affairs, or the management of my 
family. 

II or time, you know, as well as my own, must be 
filled up some way or other. For my part, I have 
enough to mind in weighing my goods out, and 
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•tatiDg on my customers: but my wife, though 
le could be of as much use as a shopman to me, if, 
le would put her hand to it, is now only in my 
ay. She walks all the morning sauntering about 
le shopy with her arms through her pocket-holes, 
r stands gaping at the door-sill, and looking at 
fery person that passes by. She is continuall}' asking 
le a thousand frivolous questions about every cus- 
>mer that comes in and goes out ; and all the while 
lat I am entering any thing in my day-book, she is 
tiling over the counter, and staring at it, as if I was 
tAy scribbling or drawing figures for her amusement, 
ometimes, indeed, she will take a needle : but as she 
Iways works at the door, or in the middle of the 
lop, she has so many interruptions, that she is longer 
emming a towel, or darning a stocking, than I am 
i breaking forty loaves of sugar, and making it up 
ito pounds. 

In the afternoon I am sure, likewise, to have her 
ompany, except she is called upon by some of her 
cquaintance : and then, as we let out all the upper 
art of our house, and have only a little room 
ackwards for ourselves, they cither keep such a 
battering, or else are calling out every mOment to 
le, that I cannot mind my business for them. 

My wife, I am sure, might do all the little mat- 
3rs onr family requires; and I could wish that she 
rould employ herself in them ; but, instead of that, 
'e have a girl to do the work, and look after a 
ttle boy about two years old, which I may fairly 
ly is the mother's own child. The brat must be 
umoured in every thing : he is, therefore, suffered 
onstantly to play in the shop, pull all the goods 
bout, and clamber up the shelves to get at the 
lumbs and sugar. I dare not correct him; be- 
ause, if I did, I should have wife and maid both 
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vpon me at once. As to the latter, she is as lasj 
and sluttish as her mistress ; and because she com- 
plains she has too much work, ^ve can scarcely get 
her to do any thing at all: nayv what is worse 
than that, I am afraid she is hardly honest; and 
as she is entrusted to buy in all our provisions, the 
jade, I am sure, makes a market-penny out of every 
article. 

But to return to my deary. — ^The evenings are 
the only time, when it is fine weather, that I am left 
to myself; for then she generally takes the child out 
to give it milk in the park. When she comes home 
again, she is so fatigued with walking, that she can- 
not stir from her chair: and it is an hour, after shop 
is shut, before I can get a bit of supper, while the 
maid is taken up in undressing and putting the child 
to bed. 

But you will pity me much more when I tell 
you the manner in which we generally pass our Sun- 
days. In the morning she is commonly too ill to 
dress herself to go to church ; she, therefore, never 
gets up till noon ; and what is still more vexatious, 
keeps me in bed with her, when I ought to be busily 
engaged in better employment. It is well if she 
can get her things on by dinner-time; and when 
that is oyer, I am sure to be draped out by her, 
either to Georgia, or Homsey Wood, or the fVkite^ 
Conduit House. Yet even these near excursions arc 
so very fatiguing to her^ that, besides what it costs 
me in tea and hot rolls, and syllabubs, and cakes 
for the boy, I am frequently forced to take a hack- 
nev-coach, or drive them out in a one-horse chair. 
At other times, as my wife is rather of the fieittcst, 
and a very poor walker, besides bearing her whole 
weit^ht upon my arm, I am obliged to carry the child 
myself. 

Thus, Sir, does she constantly drawl out her time. 
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without either profit or satisfaction ; and, while I 
see my neighbours' wives helping in the shop, and 
almost earning as much as their husbands, I have the 
mortification to find, that mine is nothing but a dead 
weight upon me. In short, I do not know any 
greater misfortune can happen to a plain hard-work- 
ing tradesman, as I am, than to be joined to such a 
woman, who is rather a clog than an helpmate to 
him. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble servant, 

Zachary Treacle, 
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I PAID a visit yesterday to my old friend Ned 
Druggety at his country-lodgings. Ned began trade 
with a very small fortune ; he took a small house iiji 
an obscure street, and for some years dealt only in 
remtiants. Knowing that light gains make a heavy 
purs€y he was content with moderate profit; having 
observed or heard the effects of civility, he bowed 
down to the counter-edge at the entrance and depar- 
ture of every customer, listened without impatience 
to the objections of the ignorant, and refused without 
resentment the oiflfers of the penurious. His only 
recreation was to stand at his own door and look into 
the street. His dinner was s:ent him from a neigh- 
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bouring alehouse, and he opened and shut the shop 
at a certain hour with his own hands. 

His reputation soon extended from one end of the 
street to the other ; and Mr. Drugget*^ exemplary 
conduct was recommended by every master to hu 
apprentice, and by every father to his son. Ned was 
not only considered as a thriving trader, but as a 
man of elegance and politeness, for he was remark- 
ably neat in his dress, and would wear his poat 
threadbare without spotting \\. ; his hat was always 
brushed, his shoes glossy, his wig nicely curled, and 
his stockings without a wrinkle, With such quali- 
fications it was not very difficult for him to gain the 
heart of Miss Cornfity the only daughter of Mr. Com/it 
the confectioner. 

Ned is one of those whose happiness marriage has 
increased. His wife had the same disposition with 
himself; and his method of life was very little chang- 
ed, except tliat he dismissed the lodgers from the firbt 
lloor, and took the whole house into his own hands. 

He had already, by his parsimony, accumulated a 
considerable sum, to which the fortune of his wife 
Avas now added. From this time he began to grasp 
at greater acquisitions, and was always- ready with 
money in his hand, to pick up the refuse of a sale^ 
or to buy the stock of a trader who retired from bu- 
siness. He soon added his parlour to his shop, and 
was obliged, a few months afterwards, to hire a 
warehouse. 

He had now a shop splendidly and copiously fur- 
nished v»'ith every thing that time had injured, or 
fashion had degraded, with fragments of tissues, odd 
yards of brocade, vast bales of faded silk, and innu- 
merable boxes of antiquated ribbons. His shop was 
soon celebrated through all quarters of the town, 
piid frequently by every form of ostentatious poverty. 
J Acrv maid, whose misfortune it was to be tailor thau 
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her lady, matched her gown at Mr. Drugget's ; and 
many a maiden, who had passed a winter with her 
aunt in London^ dazzled the rustics, at her return, 
with cheap finery which Dmgget had supplied. His 
shop was often visited in a morning by ladies who 
left their coaches in the next street, and crept 
through the ally in linen gowns. Drugget knows 
the rank of his customers by their bashfulness ; and 
when he finds them unwilling to be scon, invites 
them up stairs, or retires with them to the back 
window. 

I rejoiced at the increasing prosperity of my 
friend, and imagined, that, a^ he grew rich, he was 
growing happy. His mind has partaken the en- 
largement of his fortune. When I stepped in for the 
first five years, I was welcomed only with a shake of 
the hand ; in the next period of his life, he beckoned 
across the way for a pot of beer ; but for six years 
past, he invited me to dinner ; and if he bespeaks mo 
the day before, never fails to regale me with a fillet 
of veal. 

His riclies neither made him uncivil nor negli- 
gent ; he rose at the same hour, attended with the 
same assiduity, and bowed with the same gentleness. 
But for some years he has been much inclined to 
talk of the fatigues of business, and the confinement 
of a shop, and to wish that he had been so happy as 
to have renewed his uncle's lease of a farm, that he 
might have lived without noise and hurry, in a pure 
air, in the artless society of honest villagers, and the 
contemplation of the Avorks of nature. 

I soon discovered the cause of my friend's philo- 
sophy. He thought himself grown rich enough to 
have a lodging in the country, like the mercers on 
Ludgate-hill, and was resolved to enjoy himself in 
tho decline of life. This was a revolution not to be 
made suddenly. He talked three years of the plea- 
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sures of the country, but passed every ni^t over hit 
own shop. But at last he resolved to be happy, and 
hired a lodging in the country, that he may steal some 
hours in the week from business ; for, says he, when a 
man advances in life, he loves to eritertain himself 
sometimes with his own thoughts, 

I was invited to this seat of quiet and contempla- 
tion among those whom Mr. Drvgget considers as bis 
most reputable friends, and desires to make the first 
witnesses of his elevation to the highest dignities of a 
shopkt^eper. I found him at Islington, in a room 
which overlooked the high road, amusing biniself 
with looking through the window, which the clouds of 
dust would not suffer him to open. He embraced 
mc, told me I was welcome into the country, and 
asked mc, if I did not feel mvself refreshed. He 
then desired that dinner might bo hastened, for fresh 
air always sharpened his appetite, and ordered me a 
toast and a glass of wine after my walk. He told mc 
much of the pleasure he found in retirement, and 
wondered what had kept him so long out of the 
country. After dinner, company came in, and Mr. 
Drugget again repeated the praises of the country, 
recommended the pleasures of meditation, and told 
them, that he had been all the morning at the win- 
dow, counting the carriages as they passed before 
him. 
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The rainy weather, which has continued the last 
month, is said to have given great disturbance to the 
inspectors of barometers. The oraculous glasses 
have deceived their votaries; shower has succeeded 
shower, though they predicted sun-shine and dry 
skies; and by fatal confidence in these fallacious 
promises, many coats have lost their gloss, and mkny 
eurls been moistened to flaccidity. 

This is one of the distresses to which mortals sub- 
ject themselves by the pride of speculation. I had 
no part in this learned disappointment, who am con- 
tent to credit my senses, and to believe that irain will 
fall when the air blackens, and that the weather will 
be dry when the sun is bright. My caution indeed 
does not always preserve me from a shower. To be 
wet, may happen to the genuine Idkr ; but to be wet 
in opposition to theory, can befal only the Idler that 
pretends to be busy. Of those that spin out life in 
trifles and die without a memorial, many flatter 
^mselves with high opinions of their own import- 
ance, and ima^ne that they are every day adding 
some improvement to human life. To be idle and 
to be poor, have always been reproaches, and there- 
fore every man endeavours, with his utmost care, to 
hide his poverty from others, and his idleness from 
himself. 

Among those whom I never could persuade to rank 
themselves with Idlers, and who speak with indigna- 
tion of my morning sleeps and nocturnal rambles, 
one passes the day in catching spiders, that he may 
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ccunt their eyes ^iih a microscope ; another erects 
his heaJ. and exhibits the dust if a marigold sepa- 
rated from the riower i\ith a dexterity worthy of 
Lec-Jz:cnhc»eL\ himself. Some turn the wheel of elec- 
tricity ; s<»me suspend rings to a load-stone, and find 
that what ihev did vesterdav ihev can do asain to- 
dav. Some register the chani?es of the wind, and d» 
fully convinced that the wind is changeable. 

There are men yet more profound, who ha^-e heard 
that two colouriess liquors may produce a colour by 
union, and that two cold bodies will grow hot if 
they are mingled ; they mingle them, and produce 
the effect expected^ say it is strange, and mingle them 
again. 

The Idlers that sport only with inanimate oature 
may claim some indulgence ; if they are useless, they 
are still innocent: but there are others, whom I 
know not how to mention without more emotion 
than my lo^-e of quiet willingly admits. Among the 
inferior professors of medical knowledge, is a race of 
^\Tetches, whose lives are only varied by varieties of 
cruelty ; whose favourite amusement is to nail dogs 
to tables and open them alive ; to try how long life 
may be continued in various degrees of mutilation, or 
with the excision or laceration of the vital parts ; to 
examine whether burning-irons are felt more acutely 
by the bone or tendon ; and whether the more lasting 
agonies are produced by poison forced into the mouth| 
or injected into the veins. 

It is not without reluctance that I offend the sen- 
sibility of the tender mind with iniagi^s like these. 
If such crui'lties were not practised, it were to be 
desired that they should not be conceived ; but, since 
they are publishedevory day with ostentation, let mc 
be allowed once to mention them, since I mention 
them with abhorrence. 

Mtad has invidiously remarked of Woodii^ard^ that 
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he gathered shells and stones, and would pass for a 
philosopher. With pretensions much less reason- 
able, the anatomical novice tears out the living 
bowels of an animal, and styles himself ph3rsician, 
prepares himself by familiar cruelty for that pro- 
fession which he is to exercise upon the tender and 
the helpless, upon feeble bodies and broken minds, 
and by which he has opportunities to extend his arts 
of torture, and continue those experiments upon 
infancy and age, which he has hitherto tried upon 
cats and dogs, 

What is alleged in defence of these hateful prac- 
tices, every one knows ; but the truth is, that by 
knives, fire, and poison, knowledge is not always 
sought^ and is very seldom attained. The experi- 
ments that have been tried, are tried again; he that 
burned an animal with irons yesterday, will be willing 
to amuse himself with burning another to-morrow. 
I know not, that by living dissections any discovery 
has been inadp by which a single malady is more 
easily cured. And if the M^wledge of physiology 
has been somewhat increased, he surely buys know- 
ledge dear, who learns the use of the lacteals at the 
expense of his humanity. It is time that universal 
resentment should arise against these horrid opera- 
tions, which tend to harden the heart, extinguish 
those sensations which give man confidence in man, 
and make the physician more dreadful than the gout 
or stone* 
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TO THE IDLER. 



SIR, 

It commonly happens to him who endeavoors to 
obtain distinction by ridicule, or censure, that he 
teaches others to practice his own arts against him- 
self ; and thatj after a short enjoyment of the ap- 
plause paid to his sagacity, or of the mirth excited 
by his wit, he is doomed to suffer the same severities 
of scrutiny, to hear inquiry detecting his faults, and 
exaggeration sporting with his failings^ 

The natural discontent of inferiority will seldom 
fail to operate in some degree of malice against hira 
who professes to superintend the conduct of others, 
especially if he seats himself uncalled in the chair 
of judicature, and exercises authority by his own 
commission. 

You cannot, therefore, wonder that your observa- 
tions on human folly, if they produce laughter at 
one time, awaken criticism at another; and that 
among the numbers whom you have taught to scoff 
at the retirement oi Drugget y there is one who ofiers 
his apology. 

The mistake of your old friend is by no means 
peculiar. The public pleasures of far the greater 
part of mankind are counterfeit. Very few carry 
their philosophy to places of diversion, or are very 
careful to analyse their enjoyments. The general 
condition of life ii so full of misery, that we are glad 
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to catch delight without inquiring xvhence it come9, 
or by what power it is bestowed. 

The mind is seldom quickened to very rigorous 
operations but by pain, or the dread of pain. We 
ilo not disturb ourselves with the detection of fal- 
lacies which do us no harm, nor willingly decline a 
pleasing etfect to investigate its cause. He that is 
na|)py, by whatever means, desires nothing but the 
continuance of happiness, and is no more solicitous 
lo distribute his sensations into their proper species, 
than the common gazer on the beauties of the spring 
to separate light into its original rays. 

Pleasure is therefore seldom such as it appears to 
others, nor often such as we represent it to ourselves. 
Df the ladies that sparkle at a musical performance, 
I very snmll numbi'r has any quick sensibility of har* 
monious sounds* But every one that goes has her 
pleasure. She has the pleasure of wearing fme 
clothes, and of showing themt of outshining those 
whom she suspects to envy her ; she has the pleasure 
of apfiearing among other ladies in a place whither 
the race of meaner mortals seldom intrudes, and of 
reflecting that, in the conversations of the next morn- 
ing, her name will be mentioned among those that 
sat in the first row; she has the pleasure of returning 
(Tourtosies, or refusing to return them, of receiving 
rompliments with civility, or n^jecting them with 
[lisdain. She has the pleasure of meeting some of 
tier acquaintance, of guessing why the rest are ab- 
lent, and of telling them that she saw the opera, on 
iretrnco of in(]uiring why they would miss it. Sh« 
las the pleasure of being supposed to be pleased with 
i refined amusement, and of hoping to be numbered 
imon«; the votrt'sses of harmony. She has the plea- 
sure* of escaping for two hours the superiority of a 
»ister, or the amtroui of a husband*, %\\^'UvAXi^ 
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fhi'sc pleasures tihc concludes, that heavenly music 
in tlir halm of lifr. 

All asMMnblies of gaiety arc brought together by 
motivos of the same kind. The theatre is not filled 
\i-ith those that know or regard the bkillof the actor, 
nor the Imll-room by those who dance, or attend to 
the dancers. To all places of general resort, where 
tho standard of pleasure is erected, we run with equal 
eagiTness, or appearance of eagerness, for very dif» 
fiTent reasons. One g(M*s that he may say he has 
been there, another because he never misses, litis 
man goes to try what he can Hnd, and that to disco- 
ver what others find. Whatever diversion is costly 
will be frequented by thosct who desire to be thought 
rich ; and whatever has, by any accident, Infcome 
fashionable, easily continues its reputation, because 
every one is ashamed of not iMirtaking it. 

To every place of entertainment we go with cxt 
pectation and desire of Inung pleased; wc meet 
others who are brought by the same motives; no 
one will be the first to own the disap))ointmen{^; one 
face reflects the smile of another, till each believes 
the rest delighted, and endeavours to catch and 
transmit the circulating rapture. In time all aro 
deceived by the cheat to which all contribute. The 
tiction of happiness is propagated by every tongue, 
and confirmed by every look, till at last all profess 
the joy which they do not feel, consent to yield to 
the general delusion ; and when tlie voluntary dream 
is at an end, lament that bliss is of so short a dura* 
tion. 

If Drugget pretended to pleasures of which he had 

no perception, or boasted of one amusement where 

he was indulging another, what did he which is not 

done by all those who read his story ? of whom some 

pretend delight in convcnaUoiv, ouly because they 

dare not be alone ; some pmw^ X^^ q^\«\. o1 v^v^^> 
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because they are envious of seuse^ and impatient of 
folly ; and some gratify their pride, by writing cha* 
racters which expose the vanity of life. 

lam, SIR, 

Your humble Servant. 
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Some of those ancient sages that have exercised 
their abilities in the inquiry after the supreme good, 
have been of opinion, that the highest degree of 
earthly happiness is quiet ; a calm repose both of 
mind and body, undisturbed by the sight of folly or 
the noise of business, the tumults of public com- 
motion, or the agitations of private interest ; a state 
in which the mind has no other employment, but to 
observe and r^;ulate her own motions, to trace 
thou^t from thought, combine one image with 
another, raise systems of science, and form theories 
of virtue.. 

To the scheme of these solitary speculatists, it has 
been justly objected, that if they are happy, they are 
happy only by being useless. That mankind is one 
vast republic, where every individual receives many 
benefits from the labours of others, which, by labour- 
ing in his turn for others, he is obliged to repay ; 
and tltat where the united efforts of all are not able 
to exempt all from misery^ none have a right to 
withdraw from their task of vigilance, or to be in-* 
dulged in idle wisdom or solitary pleasures. 

Gr 2 
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It is common for controviTtists in the heat of dis- 
putation, to arid one portion to another till they 
rciich the cxtriMnities of knowledge, where truth and 
t'iilM*h(MMl lose thfMr distinction. Their admirers fol- 
low them to the brink of absurdity, and then start 
buck from each side towards the middle point. So 
it has hap]n'ned in this groat disquisition. Many 
piTccive alike the force of the contrary arguments, 
iind quiet shameful, and business dangerous, and 
therefore pass -their lives between them, in bustle 
without business, and negligence without (|uiet. 

Among the principal names of this moderate set 
is that great philosopher Jack Whirlcry whose busi- 
ness keeps him in ]>erpetual motion, and whose mo- 
tion always eludes his business ; who is always to do 
what he never does, who cannot stand still because 
he is wanted in another place, and who is wanted in 
many places because he stays in none. 

Jack has more business than he can conveniently 
transact in one house ; he has therefore one habita- 
tion near Bow-Church, and another about a mile dis- 
tant. By this ingenious distribution of himself be- 
tween two houses, Jack has contrived to be found a] 
neither. Jack^s trade is extensive, and he has man) 
dealers ; his conversation is sprightly, and he haj 
many companions; his disposition is kind, and he ha* 
many friends. Jack neither forbears pleasure foi 
business, nor omits business for pleasure, but is equal- 
ly invisible to his friends and his customers ; to hin 
that comes with an invitation to a club, and to hin 
that waits to settle an account. 

When you call at his house, his clerk tells you, tha 

Mr. f^Air/fr has just stept out, but will be at hom< 

exactly at two ; you wait at a coffee-house till two 

and then find that he has been at home, and is gom 

out again, but left word iVvat Yic %\vo\x\^\i^. ^v \WHa(f 

/^oo/t tavern at seven, wWte Yv^iVvoY^^Xo \\\^.^xn^ 
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At soven you go to the tavern. At eight in comes 
Mr. Wkirkr to tell you» that he is glad to see you, and 
only bogs leave to run for a few minutes to a gentle- 
man that lives near the ExchangCy from whom he will 
return before supper can be ready. Away he runs to 
the Exchange^ to tell those who are waiting for him, 
thnt ho must beg them to defer the business till to- 
morrow, because his time is come at the Half'inoon. 

Jack*9 cheerfulness and civility rank him among 
those whose prc*sence never gives pain, and whom all 
receive with fondness and caresses. lie culls often on 
his friends to tell them, that he will come again to- 
morrow ; on tki^ morrow he comes again, to tell them 
how nn unexpected summons hurries hiih away.— • 
When he enters a house, his tirst declaration is, that 
hv f annot sit down ; and so short are his visits, that 
he seldom appears to have come for any other reason 
but to sny, He must go. 

The dogs of Egypt f when thirst brings them to 
the NiiCf are said to run as they drink for fear of the 
crocodiles. Jack Hliirler always dines at full speed. 
He enters, fnuls the family at table, sits familiarly 
down, and fills his plate; but while the iirst morsel 
is in his mouth, hears the clock strike, and rises; then 
goes to another house, sits down again, recollects 
another engagement; has only time to taste the soup, 
timkes a short excuse to the company, and continues 
through another street his desultory dinner. 

But, overwhelmed as he is with business, his chief 
desire is to have still more. Every new proposal 
takes possession of his thouglits ; ho soon balances 
probabilities, engages in the project, brings it al- 
most to completion, and then forsakes it for another, 
which he catches with some alacrity, urges with the 
same vehemence, and abandons wiih the same culd- 

OS 
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Everyman may be observed to have a certain 
strain of lamentation, some peculiar theme of com* 
plaint on which he dwells in his moments of de» 
jection. Jack*s topic of sorrow is his want of time. 
Many an excellent design languishes in empty theory 
for want of time. For the omission of any civilities, 
want of time is his plea to others ; for the neglect of 
any affairs, want of time is his excuse to himself. 
That he wants time, he sincerely believes ; for he 
once pined away many months with a lingering dif^- 
temper, for want of time to attend his health. 

Thus Jack Whirler lives in perpetual fatigues with- 
out proportionate advantage, because he does not 
consider that no man can see all with hjs own eyes, 
or do all with his own hands ; that whoever is en- 
gaged in multiplicity of business, must transact much 
by substitution, and leave something to hazard ; and 
that he who attempts to do all, will waste his life in 
doing little. 
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There is no crime more infamous than the vi- 
olation of truth. It is apparent that men can 
be social beings no longer than they believe each 
other. When speech is employed only as the ve- 
hicle of falesehood, every man must disunite himself 
. from others, inhabit his own cave, and seek prey only 
for himself. 

Vet the law of truth, thus sacred and necessary, 
is broken without punishment, without censure, in 
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compliance with inveterate prejudice and prevailing 
passions. Men are willing to credit what they 
wish, and encourage rather those who gratify them 
with pleasures, than those that instruct them with 
fidelity. 

For this reason every historian discovers his 
couDtry ; and it is impossible to read the different 
accounts of any great event, without a wish that 
truth had more power over partiality. 

Amidst the joy of my countrymen for the acqui- 
sition of Louisbourgy I could not forbear to consider 
how differently this revolution of American power is 
not only now mentioned by the contending nations, 
but will be represented by the writers of another 
century. 

The English historian will imagine himself barely 
doing justice to English virtue, when he relates 
the capture of Louisbourg in the following man- 
ner: 

" The English had hitherto seen, with great in* 
" 'dignation, their attempts baffled and their force 
" defied by an enemy, whom they considered them" 
<* selves as entitled to conquer by the right of pre- 
** scription, and whom many ages of hereditary 
" superiority had taught them to despise. Their 
" fleets were more numerous, and their seamen 
" braver, than those of France; yet they only floated 
" useless on the ocean, and the French derided them 
'* from their ports. Misfortunes, as is usual, pro- 
** duccd discontent, the people murmured at the 
" ministers, and the ministers censured the com- 
" manders. 

" In the summer of this year, the English began 
" to find their success answerable to their cause. 

A fleet and an army were sent to America to 

dislodge the enemies from the settlements which 

they had so perfidiously made, and so insolcntlY 
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maintained, and to repress that power wluch was 
growing more every day by the association of the 
IndianSy with whom these degenerate Europeam 
intermarried, and whom they secured to their 
party by presents and promises. 
^' In the beginning oiJune the ships of war and 
vessels containing the land-forces appeared before 
Louisbourgy a place so secure by nature that art 
was almost superfluouSy> and yet fortified by art 
as if nature had left it open. The French boasted 
that it was impregnable, and spoke with scorn 
of all attempts that could be made against it. 
The garrison was numerous, the stores equal to 
the longest siege, and their engineers and com- 
manders high in reputation. The mouth of thf 
harbour was so narrow, that three ships within 
might easily defend it against all attacks from 
the sea. The French had, with that caution 
which cowards borrow from fear, and attribute to 
policy, eluded our fleets, and sent into that 
port five great ships and six smaller, of which 
they sunk four in the mouth of the passage, 
having raised batteries, and posted troops at all 
the places where they tiiought it possible to make 
a descent* The Engluk, however^ had more to 
dread from the roughness of the sea, than from 
the skill or bravery of the defendants. Some 
days passed before the surges^ which rise very 
high round that island, would suffer them to 
land. At last their impatience could be re- 
strained no longer; they got possession of tin* 
shore with little loss by the sea, and with less by 
the enemy. In a few days the artillery was land- 
ed, the batteries were raised, and the French had 
no other hope than to escape from one post to 
'* another. A shot from the batteries fired the 
"'^ powder in one of their largest ships, the tlanir 
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*' spread to the two next, and all three were de- 
** stroyed ; the English admiral sent his boats against 
*^ the two large ships yet remaining, took them 
" without resistance, and terril&ed the garrison to an 
^* immediate capitulation/' 

Let us now oppose to this English narrative the re- 
lation which will be produced^ about the same time, 
by the, writer of the age of Louis XV. 

'' About this time the English admitted to the 
^ conduct of affairs a man who undertook to save 
" from destruction that ferocious and turbulent 
" people, who, from the mean insolence of wealthy 
*^ traders, and the lawless confidence of successful 
" robbers, were now sunk in despair and stupified 
" with horror. He called in the ships which had 
" been dispersed over the ocean to guard their mer- 
^' chants, and sent a fleet and an army, in which 
** almost the whole strength of England was com- 
'^ prised, to secure their possessions in Amcricay 
•" which were endangered alike by the French arms 
'^ and the French virtue. We had taken the English 
^^ fortresses by force, and gained the Indian nations 
" by humanity. The English^ wherever they come, 
" are sure to have the natives for their enemies ; for 
** the only motive of their settlements is avarice, 
*^ and the only consequence of their success is opt 
" pression. In this war they acted like other bar- 
'* barians, and, -with a degree of outrageous cru- 
" elty, which tljc gentleness of our manners 
" scarcely suffers us to conceive, oflered rewards 
** by open proclamation to those who should bring 
'* in the scalps of /«rf/V//i women and children. A 
" trader always makes war with the cruelty of a 
** pirate. 

" They had long looked with envy and with ter- 

" TOT upon the influence wh*\c\v lYvc French ^^<i.t\.^^ 

^ over all the northern regions o^ America V^ ^v*^- 
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prifiM^Mon of I/misbaurf^f a plarr naturally fttrongf 
uihI m^w fortirt(!d ivith Romo iili^ht outworkfl. 
TUry lioprd to nurprinc the garrition unprovided ; 
but that ftluf^iAhncdfl which always defeat their 
inalicr, gave uii time tc» M*nd Mipplies, and to 
ntntion fthipii for the Hrfrnrc of the harbour* 
Tliry rnme before I/ntiMbourft in June, and wer« 
for %f}mv. time in doubt whether they should land* 
Hut the ronimnnderH, who ha<l lat4*ly seen an ad- 
mi rill bchendcd for m>t haviiif^ done what he had 
not power to do, dnmt m>t leave the place un- 
uKMtilted. An Englinhman bun no ardour for ho- 
nour, nor xeal for duty ; he neither values glory 
nor loven bin king, but balances one danger with 
iitiothcr, nnd will fight rather than be hanged. 
Thry tborcforr lundrd, but with great loss ; their 
rngiricers had, in the last war with the French^ 
Iciirtird something of the military science, and 
made their approaches with sufficient skill; but 
all their eflbrts bad licen without effect, ha<i not a 
ball unfortunately fallen into the powder of one of 
our ships, which communicated the fire to the 
r(>st, and, by ripening tlu* passage of the harbour^ 
f>bli;{ed the garrinon \n capitulate. Thus was 
hwifhourg lost, and our troops marched out with 
the admiration of their enemies, who durst hardlj 
think themselves masters of the place." 
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TO THE IDLER, 
DEAR MR. IDLER, 

There is a species of misery, or of disease, for 
which our language is commonly supposed to be 
without a name, but which I think is emphatically 
enough denominated listlessness^ and which is com- 
monly termed a want of something to do. 

Of the unhappiness of this state I do not expect all 
your readers to have an adequate idea. Many are 
overburtbened with business, and can imagine no 
comfort but in rest ; many have minds so placid, as 
willingly to indulge a voluntary lethargy ; or so nar- 
row, as easily to be filled to their utmost capacity. 
By these 1 shall not be understood, and therefore 
cannot be pitied. Those only will sympathize with 
my complaint, whose imagination is active and 
resolution weaJc, whose desires are ardent, and whose 
choice Is delicate ; who cannot satisfy themselves 
with standing still, and yet cannot find a motive to 
direct their course. 

I was the second son of a gentleman, whose estate 
was barely sufficient to support himself and his heir 
in the dignity of killing game. He therefore made 
use of the interest which the alliances of his family 
afforded him, to procure me a post in the army. I 
passed some years in the most contemptible of all 
human stations, that of a soldier in time of peace. 
I wandered with the regiment as the quarters weie 
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< li:iri:'iMl, without o]>p(irtunitv for liu sinews, taste for 
kiin\\li-«li»r, (»r inoiiry lor plnistirc. Whenever I 
rami', I was tor some lijiu* u siraiif^cr without curv>* 
Nt\ , iind iit'ti-nvHKls an ar(|Uiiiiit:itin' without friend- 
sin p. llaxin;; nothiii;; to ho|M' in tlirsc* phicos of for- 
tiiitoiis rciifirnn', I rf*^i;:nc(l my ron<iuct to chance; 
I )i:i'l no intention to otlrnd, 1 hud no ambition to 

(Irli'jlit. 

I ' ii|i|)riM' r\rry man is sliorkcd when hv hears how 
fM-^jiirntl> sjildirrs an- wishin;; fnr war. The wish is 
not alwa\ s sinccn'; the ;;rrat('r part lire content with 
.*.I<T|) and hirr, and roiintcrfrit an ardour which 
thr\ do not tcrl : hut those who desire it moftt arc 
neither ))n)m))ted by mah^volcnce nor patriot ism ; 
ihry neither pant for hiurels, nor delight in blood; 
but lon^ to be deliveied from the tyranny of idleness, 
and restored to the dignity of iictive beings. 

1 never imii«;iii(:d myself to have more courage 
th:iM other men, yet was often invobintarily wishing 
for a war, but of a war at that time I had no pros- 
pect ; and bein<; enabled, by the deiith of an unch*, 
to b\e without my pay, I rpiittird the army^ and 
re.olvcd to rei;uhite my own motions. 

I was pleased, fr)r a while, witli tlie novelty of in* 
depcnrlcnee, and ima^'inert tiiat I had now found what 
e\(iy man desires. My time was in my own power, 
and my habitation was w'liere\er my choice should 
fr. it. I amused myself for two years in passing 
iioin pliir e to pl.u c, and ('f)mparin(; one ronvenience 
witli anotluT ; but bein^ at last ashamed of inquiry, 
and weary of iineertiiinty, 1 purchased a house, and 
<^stiiblisl)('(l my familv. 

I now exjerted t<i be«iin to be hnppy, and was 

happy for a short time with that expectation. But 

I soiii j><'reei\ed my spirits to subside, and my ima- 

frjiiition to jfi'ow dark. 'VW* "Vutww \\\\cVv\\vaV ttvery 

<^fiy njtiiid mr. I nomWveiV \>\ y«iWv vcvvl\\«jj>a\x\ 
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power my peace was blasted, till 1 discovered at last 
that I had nothing to do. 

Timey with all its celerity, moves slowly to him 
whose whole employment is to watch its flight. I 
am forced upon a thousand shifts to enable me to 
endure the tediousncss of the day. I rise when I can 
sleep no longer, and take my morning walk ; I see 
what I have seen before, and return. I sit down 
and persuade myself that I sit down to think, find it 
impossible to think without a subject, rise up to in- 
quire after news, and endeavour to kindle in myself 
an artificial impatience for intelligence of events, 
which will never extend any consequence to me, but 
that a few minutes they abstract me from myself. 

When I have heard any thing that may gratify 
curiosity, I am busied for a while in running to re- 
late it. I hasten from one place of concourse to an- 
other, delighted with my own importance, and proud 
to think that I am doing something, though I know 
that another hour would spare my labour. 

I bad once a round of visits, which I paid very 
regularly ; but I have now tired most of my friends. 
When 1 have sat down I forget to rise, and have 
more than once overheard one asking another when 
I would be gone. I perceive the company tired, I 
observe the mistress of the family whispering to her 
servants, I find orders given to put off business till 
to-morrow, I see the watches frequently inspected, 
and yet cannot withdraw to the vacuity of solitude, 
or venture myself in my own company. 

Thus burthensome to myself and others, I form 
many schemes of employment which may make my 
life useful or agreeable, and exempt me from the 
ignominy of living by suil'erance. This new course 
I have long designed, but have not yet beajitv. The 
present moment is never proper fot lYv^i Oaaxv^i \3»^^ 

VOL. xxxiti. H 
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there is always a time in view when all obstacles will 
be removed, and 1 shall surprise all that know me 
with a new distribution of my time. Twenty years 
have past since I have resolved a complete amend'< 
ment, and twenty years have been lost in delays. Age 
is coming upon me ; and I should look back with 
rage and despair upon the waste of life, but that I am 
now beginning in earnest to begin a reformation. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Dick Linger. 
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TO THE IDLER. 
SIR, 

As I was passing lately under one of the gates of 
this city, I was struck with horror by a rueful cry, 
which summoned me to remember the poor debtors. 

The wisdom and justice of the English laws are, by 
Englishmen at least, loudly celebrated ; but scarcely 
the most zealous admirers of our institutions can 
think that law wise, which, when men are capable of 
work, obliges them to beg; or just, which expost'S 
the liberty of one to the passions of another. 

The prosperity of a people is proportionate to the 
number of hands and minds usefully employed. To 
the community, sedition is a fever, corruption is a 
gangrene, and idleness is an atrophy. Whatever body, 
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and whatever society wastes more than it acquires, 
roust gradually decay ; and every being that conti- 
nues to be fed, and ceases to labour, takes away 
something from the public stock. 

The confinement, therefore, of any man in the 
sloth and darkness of a prison, is a loss to the nation, 
and no gain to the creditor. For of the multitudes 
who are pining in those cells of misery, a very small 
part is suspected of any fraudulent act by which they 
retain what belongs to others. The rest are impri- 
soned by the wantonness of pride, the malignity of 
revenge, or the acrimony of disappointed expecta- 
tion. 

If those, who thus rigorously exercise the power 
which the law has put into their hands, be asked, 
why they continue to imprison those whom they 
know to be unable to pay them ? one will answer, 
that his debtor once lived better than himself; an- 
other, that his wife looked above her neighbours, and 
his children went in silk clothes to the dancing- 
school; and another, that he pretended to be a joker 
and a wit. Some will reply, that if they were in 
debt, they should meet with the same treatment ; 
some, that they owe no more than they can pay, 
and need therefore give no account of their actions. 
Some will confess their resolution that their debtors 
shall rot in jail; and some will discover, that they 
hope, by cruelty, to wring the payment from their 
friends. 

The end of all civil regulations is to secure private 
happiness from private malignity ; to keep indivi- 
duals from the power of one another ; but this end 
is apparently neglected, when a man, irritated with 
loss, is allowed to be the judge of his own cause, and 
to assign the punishment of his own pain; when the 
distinction between guilt and happiVvi&^S) Vy^\.\N^^\^ ^<^- 

II 2 
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sualty and design, is entrusted to eyes blind with in<* 
terest, to understandings depraved by resentment. 

Since poverty is punished among us as a crime, it 
ought at least to be treated with the same lenity as 
other crimes : the offender ought not to languish at 
the will of him whom he has offended, but to be al- 
lowed some appeal to the justice of his country. 
There can be no reason why any debtor should be 
imprisoned, but that he may be compelled to pay- 
ment ; and a term should therefore be fixed, in 
which the creditor should exhibit his accusation of 
concealed property. If such property can be disco- 
vered, let it be given to the creditor; if the chaise is 
not offered, or cannot be proved, let the prisoner be 
dismissed. 

Those who made the laws have apparently sup- 
posed, that every deficiency of payment is the crime 
of the debtor. But the truth is, that the creditor 
always shares the act, and often more than shares the 
guilt, of improper trust. It seldom happens that any 
man imprisons another but for debts which he suf- 
fered to be contracted in hope of advantage to him- 
self, and for bargains in which he proportioned his 
profit to his own opinion of the hazard ; and there 
is no reason, why one should punish the other for 
a contract in which both concurred. 

Many of the inhabitants of prisons may justly com- 
plain of harder treatment. He that once owes more 
than he can pay, is often obliged to bribe his credi- 
tor to patience, by encreasing his debt. Worse and 
worse commodities, at a higher and higher price, are 
forced upon him ; he is impoverished by compulsive 
tr.ifiic, and at last oven^helmed, in the common 
receptacles of misery, by debts, which, without his 
own consent, were accumulated on his head. To the 
relirt of this distress, no other objection can be made, 
but that by an easy dissolution of debts fraud will be 
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left without punishment, and imprudence without 
awe ; and that when insolvency should be no longer 
punishable, credit will cease. 

The motive to credit, is the hope of advantage. 
Commerce can never be at a stop, while one man 
wants what another can supply; and credit will 
never be denied, while it is likely to be repaid with 
profit. He that trusts one whom he designs to sue, 
is criminal by the act of trust ; the cessation of such 
insidious traffic is to be desired, and no reason can 
be given why a change of the law should impair 
any other. 

We see nation trade with nation, where no pay- 
ment can be compelled. Mutual convenience pro- 
duces mutual confidence ; and the merchants con- 
tinue to satisfy the demands of each other, though 
they have nothing to dread but the loss of trade. 

It is vain to continue an institution, which expe- 
rience shows to be ineffectual. We have now im- 
prisoned one generation of debtors after another, but 
we do not find that their numbers lessen. We have 
now learned, that rashness and imprudence will not 
be deterred from taking credit ; let us try whether 
fraud and avarice may be more easily restrained from 
giving it. 

I am, Sir, <^c. 
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Life has no pleasure higher or nobler than flia 
friendship. It is painful to consider, that this c 
lime enjoyment may be impaired or destroyed 
innumerable causes, and that there is no hui 
possession of which the duration is less certain. 

Many have talked, in very exalted language 
the perpetuity of friendship, of invincible constat 
and unalienable kindness ; and some examples fa 
been seen of men who have continued faithful 
their earliest choice, and whose affection has pre 
minated over changes of fortune, and contrariety 
opinion. 

But these instances are memorable, because t 
are rare. The friendship which is to be practisec 
expected by common mortals, must take its rise fi 
mutual pleasure, and must end when the po 
ceases of delighting each other. 

Many accidents therefore may happen, by wfc 
the ardour of kindness will be abated, without < 
minal baseness or contemptible inconstancy on eit 
part. To give pleasure is not always in our pow 
and little does he know himself, who believes t 
he can be always able to receive it. 

Those who would gladly pass their days toget 
may be separated by the different course of i\ 
affairs: and friendship, like love, is destroyed 
long absence, though it may be increased by -^1 
intennisbions. What we have missed long enoi 
to \v;int it, we value more when it is regained ; 
that which has been lost till it is forgotten, will 
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found at last with little gladness, and with still less 
if a substitute has supplied the place. A man de- 
prived of the companion to whom he used to open 
his bosom, and with whom he shared the hours of 
leisure and merriment, feels the day at first hanging 
heavy on him ; his difficulties oppress, and his 
doubts distract him ; he sees time come and go 
without his wonted gratification, and all is sadness 
within, and solitude about him. But this uneasiness 
never lasts long; necessity produces expedients, new 
amusements are discovered, and new conversation is 
admitted. 

No expectation is more frequently disappointed, 
than th^t which naturally arises in the mind from 
the prospect of meeting an old friend after long 
separation. We expect the attraction to be re- 
vived, and the coalition to be renewed ; no man 
considers how much alteration time has made in 
himself, and very few inquire what effect it has had 
upon others. The first hour convinces them, that 
the pleasure, which they have formerly enjoyed, is 
for ever at an end ; different scenes have made dif- 
ferent impressions ; the opinions of both arc changed ; 
and that similitude of manners and sentiment is lost, 
which confirmed them both in the approbation of 
themselves. 

Friendship is often destroyed by opposition of 
interest, not only by the ponderous and visible inte- 
rest which the desire of wealth and greatness forms 
and maintains, but by a thousand secret and slight 
competitions, scarcely known to the mind upon 
Mrhich they operate. There is scarcely any man 
withont some favourite trifle which he values above 
greater attainments, some desire of petty praise which 
he cannot patiently suffer to be frustrated. This 
minute ambition is sometimes crossed before it is 
known, and sometimes defeated by wanton petu- 
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lance; but such attacks are seldom made withcrat 
the losis of friendship ; for whoever has once found 
the Tulnerable part will always be feared, and the 
resentment will burn on in secret, of which shame 
hinders the discovery. 

This, however, is a slow malignity, which a wise 
man will obviate as inconsistent with quiet, and a 
good man will repress as contrary to virtue ; but 
human happiness is sometimes violated by some 
more sadden strokes. 

A dispute begun in jest upon a subject which a 
moment before was on both parts regarded with 
careless indifference, is continued by the desire ol 
conquest, till vanity kindles into rage, and opposi- 
tion rankles into enmity. Against this hasty mis- 
chief, I know not what security can be obtained ; 
men will be sometimes surprised into quarrels ; and 
though they might both hasten to reconciliation, as 
soon as their tumult had subsided, yet two minds 
will seldom be found together, which can at once 
subdue their discontent, or immediately enjoy the 
sweets of peace, without remembering the woundi 
of the conflict. ^ 

Friendship has other enemies. Suspicion is al- 
ways hardening the cautious, and disgust repellini 
the delicate. Very slender differences will some 
times part those whom long reciprocation of civility 
or beneficence has united. Lonelove and Ranga 
retired into the country to enjoy the company of eacl 
other, and returned in six weeks cold and petulant 
Rartge/s pleasure was to walk in the fields, and Lone 
loves to sit in a bower; each had complied with th( 
other in his turn, and each was angry that compli 
ance had been exacted. 

The most fatal disease of friend; hip is gradual de 
cay, or dislike hourly incroasod by causes too sleiv 
dcr for complaint, and too numerous for removal.— 
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Those who are angry may be reconciled; those 
who have been injurcKl may receive a recompence ; 
bat when the desire of pleasing and willingness to 
be pleased is silently diminished, the renovation of 
friendship is hopeless; as, when the vital powers 
sink into languor, there is no longer any use of the 
physician. 
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Whek man sees one of the inferior creatures 
perched upon a tree, or basking in the sunshine, 
without any apparent endeavour or pursuit, he often 
asks himself, or his companion, On what that animal 
can be supposed to be thinking ? 

Of this question, since neither bird nor beast can 
answer it, we must be content to live without the 
resolution. We know not how much the brutes 
recollect of the past, or anticipate of the future ; 
what power they have of comparing and preferring ; 
or whether their faculties may not rest in motionless 
indifference, till they are moved by the presence of 
their proper object, or stimulated to act by corporal 
sensations. 

I am the less inclined to these superfluous in- 
quiries, becauisc I have always been able to find suf- 
ficient matter for curiosity in my own species. It is 
useless to go far in quest of that which may be found 
at home ; a very narrow circle of observation will 
supply a sufficient number of men and women, who 
might be asked, with equal propriety, On what they 
can be tkifiktftg ? 
It Is reasonable to believe, that t\iovi^t> \vV^ ^"'^^ 
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thing else, has its causes and effects *, that it musl 
proceed from something known, done, or suffered ; 
and must produce some action or event. Yet ho¥ 
great is the number of those in whose minds m 
source of thought has ever been opened, in who« 
life no thought of consequence is ever discovered 
who have learned nothing upon which they cai 
reflect; who have neither seen nor felt any thin| 
which could leave its traces on the memory ; wh( 
neither foresee nor desire any change of their con- 
dition, and have therefore neither fear^ hope, ii0i 
design, and yet are supposed to be thinking beings. 

To every act a subject is required. He tha 
thinks, must think upon somethings But tell me 
ye that pierce deepest into nature, ye that take tb 
widest surveys of life, inform me, kind shades o 
MaWranche and of Locke^ what that something cai 
be, which excites and continues thought in maidei 
aunts with small fortunes ; in younger brothers tha 
live upon annuities; in traders retired from business 
in soldiers absent from their regiments ; or in widow 
that have no children ? 

Life is commonly considered as either active o 
contemplative; but surely this division, how Ion 
soever it has been received, is inadequate and fal 
lacious. There are mortals whose life is certainl 
not active, for they do neither good nor evil ; an 
whose life cannot be properly called contemplative 
for they never attend either to the conduct of mer 
or the works of nature, but rise in the morning, loo 
round them till night in careless stupidity, go to be 
and sleep, and rise again in the morning. 

It has been lately a celebrated question in th 
schools of philosophy, Whether the soul a/wa^ 
thinks ? Some have defined the soul to be the povx 
of thinking ; concluded that its essence consists i 
act ; that, if it should cease to act, it would cease t 
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be ; and that cessation of thought is but another 
name for extinction of mind. This argument is 
subtle, but not conclusive ; because it supposes 
what cannot be proved, that the nature of mind is 
properly defined. Others affect to disdain subtilty, 
when subtilty will not serve their purpose, and ap- 
peal to daily experience. We spend many hours, 
they say, in sleep, without the least remembrance of 
any thoughts which then passed in our minds ; and 
since we can only by our own consciousness be sure 
that we think, why should we imagine that we have 
had thought of which no consciousness remains ? 

This argument, which appeals to experience, may 
from experience be confuted. We every day do 
something which we forget when it is done, and 
know to have been done only by consequence. The 
waking hours are not denied to have been passed in 
thought ; yet he that shall endeavour to recollect on 
one day the ideas of the former, will only turn the 
eye of reflection upon vacancy ; he will find, that 
the greater part is irrevocably vanished, and wonder 
how the moments could come and go, and leave so 
little behind them. 

To discover only that the arguments on both sides 
are defective, and to throw back the tenet into its 
former uncertainty, is the sport of wanton or male- 
volent scepticism, delighting to see the sons of phi- 
losophy at work upon a task which never can be 
decided. I shall suggest an argument hitherto over- 
lookedy wl^ich may perhaps determine the contro" 
versy. 

If it be impossible to think without materials, there 
must necessarily be minds that do not always think ; 
and whence shall we furnish materials for the medi- 
tation of the glutton between his meals, -of the 
sportsman in a rainy month, of the annuitant between 
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the (lays of quarterly payment, of the politician when 
th(? mails are detained by contrary winds? 

But how frequent soever may be the examples of 
existence without thought, it is certainly a state not 
much to be desired. He that lives in torpid insen- 
bibility, wants nuthing of a carcase but putrefaction. 
It is the |)art of every inhabitant of the earth to 
partake the pains and pleasures of his fellow-beiiigs: 
and, as in a road through a country desart and 
uniform, the traveller languishes for want of amuse- 
ment, so the passage of life will be tedious and 
irksome to him who does not beguile it by diversified 
ideas. 
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TO THE IDLER. 
SIR, 

I AM a very constant frequenter of the playhouse, 
a place to which I suppose the Idler not much a 
stranger, since he can have no where else so mucb 
entertainment with so little concurrence of his own 
endeavour. At all other assemblies, he that comes 
lo receive delight, will be expected to give it; but 
in the theatre nothing is necessary to the amusement 
of two hours, but to sit down and be willing to be 
pleased. 

The last week has offered two new actors to the 
town. ^The appearance and retirement of actors are 
the great events of the tViealncvjX viox\^ •, «jad their 
/jrst performance fill t\\c p\t >N\\3ti c«tv^^c\\«^ «j^ 
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prognostication, as the first actions of a new monarch 
agitate nations with hope or fear. 

What opinion I have formed of the future excel- 
lence of these candidates for dramatic glory, it is not 
necessary to declare. Their entrance gave me a 
higher and nobler pleasure than any borrowed cha- 
racter can afford. I saw the ranks of the theatre 
emulating each other in candour and humanity, and 
contending who should most effectually assist the 
struggles of endeavour, dissipate the blush of diffi- 
dence, and still the flutter of timidity. 

This behaviour is such as becomes a people, too 
tender to repress those who wish to please, too gene- 
rous to insult those who can make no resistance. A 
public performer is so much in the power of spec- 
tators, that all unnecessary severity is restrained by 
that general law of humanity whicl\ forbids us to be 
cruel where there is nothinjs; to be feared. 

In every new performer something must be par- 
doned. No man can, by any force of resolution, 
Secure to himself the full possession of his own 
powers under the eye of a large assembly. Varia- 
tion of gesturo, and flexion of voice, are to be ob- 
tained only by experience. 

There is nothing for which such numbers think 
themselves qualified as for theatrical exhibition. 
Every human being has an action graceful to his own 
eye, a voice musical to his own ear, and a sensibility 
which nature forbids him to know that any 
other bosom can excel. An art in which such 
numbers fancy themselves excellent, and which the 
public liberally rewards, will excite many competi- 
tors, and in many attempts there must be many 
miscarriages. 

The care of the critic should be to distinguish 
error from inability, faults of inexperience from de- 

VOL. XXXIII. I 
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fects of nature. Action irregular and turbulent mwjf 
be reclaimed ; vociferation vehement and confused 
may be restrained and modulated ; the stalk of 
the tyrant may become the gait of the man ; the yell 
of inarticulate distress may be reduced to human 
lamentation. All these faults should be for a time 
overlooked, and afterwards censured with gentleness 
and candour. But if in an actor there appears an 
utter vacancy of meaning, a frigid equality, a stupid 
languor, a torpid apathy, the greatest kindness that 
can be shown him, is a speedy sentence of expulsion. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Th e plea which my correspondent has offered for 
young actors, I am very far from wishing to imnli- 
date. I always considered those combinations which 
are sometimes formed in the playhouse, as acts of 
fraud or of cruelty ; he that applauds him who docs 
not deserve praise, is endeavouring to deceive the 
public ; he that hisses in malice or sport, is an op- 
pressor and a robber. 

But surely this laudable forbearance might be 
justly extended to young poets. The art of the 
writer, like that of the player, is attained by slow 
degrees. The power of distinguishing and discri- 
minating comic characters, or of filling tragedy with 
poetical images, must be the gift of nature, which no 
instruction nor labour can supply ; but the art of 
dramatic disposition, the contexture of the scenes, 
the opposition of characters, the involution of the 
plot, the expedients of suspension, and the strata- 
gems of surprise, are to be learned by practice ; and 
it is cruel to discourage a poet for ever, because 
he has not from genius what only experience can 
bestow. 

Life is a stage. L?t me likewise solicit candour 
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for the young actor on the stage of life. They that 
enter into the world are too often treated with un* 
reasonable rigour by those that were once as igno- 
rant and heady as themselves; and distinction is not 
always made between the faults which require speedy 
and violent eradication, and those that will gradually 
drop away in the progression of life. Vicious soli- 
citations of appetite, if not checked, will grow more 
importunate ; and mean arts of profit or ambition 
will gather strength in the mind, if they are not early 
suppressed. But mistaken notions of superiority, 
desires of useless show, pride of little accomplish- 
ments, and all the train of vanity, will be brushed 
away by the wing of Time. 

Reproof should not exhaust its power upon petty 
failings ; let it watch diligently against the incur- 
sion of vice, and leave foppery and futility to die of 
themselves. 



N*. 26. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1758. 



HR. IDLER, 

I NEVER thought that I should write any thing to 
be printed ; but having lately seen your first essay, 
which was sent down into the kitchen, with a great 
bundle of gazettes and useless papers, I find that you 
are willing to admit any correspondent, and therefore 
hope you will not reject me. If you publish my 
letter, it may encourage others, in the same conditioa 
with myself, to tell their stories, which may be 
perhaps as useful as those of great ladies. 

i2 
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I am a poor girl. I was bred in the country at a 
charity-school, maintiuned by the contributions of 
wealthy neighbours. The ladies, or patronesses, 
visited us from time to time, examined how we were 
taught, and saw that our clothes were clean. We 
lived happily enough, and were instructed to be 
thankful to those at whose cost we were educated. 
I was always the favourite of my mistress ; she used 
to call me to read, and show my copy-book to all 
strangers, who never dismissed me without commen- 
dation, and very seldom without a shilling. 

At last the chief of our subscribers, having passed 
a winter in London^ came down full of an opinion new 
and strange to the whole country. She held it little 
less than criminal to teach poor girls to read and 
write. They who are born to poverty, said she, are 
born to ignorance, and will work the harder, the k^ss 
they know. She told her friends, that London was 
in confusion by the insolence of servants; that 
scarcely a wench was to be got for all work^ since 
education had made such numbers of fine ladies, that 
nobody would now accept a lower title than that of 
a waiting-maid, or something that might qualify her 
to wear laced shoes and long ruffles, and to sit at 
work in the parlour window. But she was resolved, 
for her part, to spoil no more girls ; those, who were 
to live by their hands, should neither read nor write 
out of her pocket ; the world was bad enough al- 
ready, and she would have no part in making it 
worse. 

She was for a short time warmly opposed ; but she 
persevered in her notions, and withdrew her subscrip- 
tion. Few listen without a desire of conviction to 
those who advise them to spare their money. Her 
example and her arguments gained ground daily ; 
and in less than a year the whole parish was con- 
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vinced, that the nation would be ruined, if the 
children of the poor were taught to read and write. 

Our school was now dissolved : my mistress kissed 
me when we parted, and told me, that, being old 
and helpless, sIk? could not assist me, advised me to 
seek a service, and charged nie not to forget what I 
had learned. 

My reputation for scholarship, which had hitherto 
Tecommended me to favour, was, by the adherents 
to the new opinion, considered as a crime ; and, 
when I offered myself to any mistress, I had no other 
answer than Sure, child, you would not work ! hard 
work is not jit for a pen-uoman ; a scrubbing-brush 
wmild spoil your hand, child ! 

I could not live at home ; and while I was con- 
sidering to what I should betake me, one of the 
girls, who had gone from our school to London, 
came down in a silk gown, and told her acquaint- 
ance how well she lived, what fine things she saw, 
and what great wages she received. I resolved to 
try my fortune, and took my passage in the 
next week's waggon to London, I had no snares 
laid for me at my arrival, but came safe to a 
sister of my mistress, who undertook to get me 
a place. She knew only the families of mean 
tradesmen ; and I, havjng no high opinion of my 
own qualifications, was willing to accept the first 
offer. 

My first mistress was wife of a working watch- 
maker, who earned more than was sufficient to 
keep his family in decency and plenty ; but it was 
their constant practice to hire a chaise on Sunday, 
and spend half the wages of the week on Richmojid 
Hill ; oi Monday he commonly lay half in bed, and 
spent the other half in merriment ; Tuesday and 
ir ednesd a y coxi^uni^A the rest of Lis money; and 

I 3 
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three dftyi every week were paMcd in extremity tf 
want by us who were left at nomcy whikft niy muMt 
lived on trust at an alehouse. You may be sure, 
that of the sufferers, the maid suffered most ; and I 
left them^ after three months, rather than be 
starved. 

I was then maid to a hatter's wife. TheriB in» 
no want to be dreaded, for they lived in perpetual 
luxury. My mistress was a diligent woman, and 
rose early in the morning to set the journeymen to 
w ork ; my master was a man much beloved by hii 
ncighbourb, and sat at one club or other t% 
night. I was obliged to wait on my master at nil 
and on my mistress in the morning. He sell 
came home before two, and she rose at five, I 
could no more live without sleep than without food, 
and therefore entreated them to look out for another 
Servant. 

My next removal was to a ]inen-draper*s, who 
had six children. My mistress, when I first entered 
the house, informed me, that I must never con- 
tradict the children nor suffer them to cry. I 
had no desire to offend, and readily promised to 
do my best. But when I gave them their break- 
fast, I could not help all first ; when 1 was playing 
with one in my lap, I Mas forced to keep the rest 
in expectation. That which was not gratified, al- 
ways resented the injury with a loyd outcry, which 
put my mistress in a fury at mc, and procured sugar- 
plumbs to the child. I could not keep six children 
quiet who were bribed to be clamorous ; and was 
therefore dismissed, as a girl honest, but not good- 
natured. 

I then lived with a couple that kept a petty shop 
of remnanti and cheap Imcn. I was qualiiicd to 
make a hilU or keep a booV \ xsxA \i^^ >^^«t<ti^«t^ 
ofion called, at a busy tir.\v, to *cxv^ xW oaiXASWiav 
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expected ibat I should now beliappy, in propor- 
tion as I was useful. But my mistress appropriated 
every day part of the profit to some private use, 
and, as she grew bolder in her theft, at last de- 
ducted such sums, that my master began to won- 
der how he sold so much, and gained so little. She 
pretended to assist his inquiries, and began, very 
gravely, to hope that Betty was honesty and yet those 
sharp girls were apt to he light-angered. You will be- 
lieve that I did not stay there much longer. 

The rest of my story I will tell you in another 
letter ; and only beg to be informed, in some paper, 
for which of my places, except perhaps the last, I 
was disqualified by my skill in reading and writing. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

Betty Broom. 
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It has been the endeavour of all those whom the 
world has reverenced for sjuperior wisdom, to persuade 
man to be acquainted with himself, to learn his own 
powers and his own weakness, to observe by what 
evils he is most dangerously beset, and by what 
temptations most easily overcome. 

'ihis counsel has been often given with serious 
dignity, and often received with appearance of 
conviction ; but, as very few can search dee^ into 
their- own minds without raeet'mOL v^Wx. \JwiN ^v^ 

'J 
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to Imlc frciii ilif-mM'lvi'*-, hcfircfly any trittii |N.'r- 
srts 111 ciiltivfitin;^ sucli insii^rci'uMc urquuintaiicr, 
liiii (iMi\%*t tii<' vi'il iipiiti h('tu<*i:ii lii> f*yc« and 
his hrait, li-avi V \u% pu\*>toitH uiifi H|>|N*tili«<f an lie 
fouiiii (Ill-Ill, iitid iiil\jM'ii oilicTH to lr>«ik into lIuMD- 
srlvi*'-. 

This Is tlic (-(iiiiiiion ri'Mih of inf|uiry <!v«fii among 
iUn^f tlial ciKifiivoui |o ;?,r(;w wjmt or U'ttiT : but 
lliit ciKlctivour is till' f'iioii)/li from fr<M)iiciK'y ; t)i« 
<Mi-;iiiT |i;ii( of ilii* niuhituHf-s (liiil swiinn ii|Nm tlit* 
i-iiiili liuM' never been (ii-(iirlN'<l by iiurh unc*ttHy 

( iiii<i>|tv, bill deliver tbt'IIIHel\t'*i tl|) to busiiicHH or to 
|ile:i*.iiic, |i|(iii;;e into I hi; ('uri'«Mit of lil€% whether 
|ihu 1(1 or tiiibiilcnt, iind jmnn on from one |K>int of 
}iios|ierr to Hiioiber, filtenitvi; rathi^r to finy thin^ 
ih.'iii the state of tiieir niiiirU ; hatisficd, at an an^y 
liiie, wilh till o|iiiiioii, that the) arc no worH«f thiin 
olher>y (hat exery man must mind iiin own intcreht, 
or that their |)leas(ii-e^ hurl only lhenis<'lvi'»y and arc 

thejefore no pioper slibjecth ol Ci'lislire. 

Some, )io\vever, there are, \%hom the intriihjou 
ol sernjde-, the reeolU'rtioii of betler notions, or the 
latenl re|;iehe|iMoii of ^ood e\ani|iles, will not huUifr 
to live entiiely loiileiitifd with their ouii conduct ; 
the^e are forced to parify the mutiny of rc*iuK>n with 
h'lir promises, and (piii't their thou<;hls with tU*wfijis 
ol railing all their actions to leview, and planning a 
new hcheine for the (inu* to come. 

There is notbiii^ which wi! estimate ho fallaci- 
ously as the force, of our own reMdutioiiH, nor any 
iallacy which we mi unwillingly and tardily detect. 
Jle that has resolved a thouhaiid time*, and a thou- 
sand limes desi'rted hi*i own purpoM*, )et hiifier* no 
abatement of his confidence, but Mill U'lieven hini' 
M'Jf bin own master ; and abb*, by innate vi^'ourof 
tooul, to pic^s forward to bis end, through all the 
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obstructions that mconyeniences or delights can 
put in his way. 

That this mistake should prevail for a time is 
Tery natural. When conviction is present, and 
temptation out of sight, we do not easily conceive 
how any reasonable being can deviate from his true 
interest. What ought to be done while it yet hangs 
only in speculation, is so plain and certain, that 
there is no place for doubt ; the whole soul yields 
itself to the predominance of truth, and readily 
determines to do what, when the time of action 
comes, will be at last omitted. 

I believe most men may review all the lives that 
have passed within their observation, without remem- 
bering one efficacious resolution, or being able to 
tell a single instance of a course of practice sud- 
denly changed in consequence of a change of opi- 
nion, or an establishment of determination. Many, 
indeed, alter their conduct, and are not at fifty what 
they were at thirty ; but they commonly varied im- 
perceptibly from themselves, followed the train of 
external causes, and rather suffered reformation than 
made it. 

It is not uncommon to charge the difference be- 
tween promise and performance, between profession 
and reality, upon deep design and studied deceit; 
but thc^ruth is, that there is very little hypocrisy 
in the world; we do not so often endeavour or 
wish to impose on others as on ourselves; we re- 
solve to do right, we hope to keep our resolutions, 
we declare them to confirm our own hope, and fix 
our own inconstancy by calling witnesses of our 
actions; but at last habit prevails, and those whom 
we invited to our triumph, laugh at our defeat. 

Custom is commonly too strong for the rcio^t t^ 

m>)ute resolver, though furnished Cot tYve %ssa.>aSx ^^ 

mli the weapons of philosophy. *^ We VioftX ex^^'ss^ 
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*' vours to free himself from an ill habit, ** says 
BacoHy ** must not change too much at a tune, lat 
** he should be discouraged by difficulty ; oor too 
** little, for then he will make but slow advanoea/* 
This is a precept which may be applauded in a book, 
but will fail in the trial, in which every change will 
be found too great or too little. Those who have 
b<*cn able to conquer habit, are like those that an 
fabled to have returned from the realms of PhUo: 

Paucii quos aquus ammnt 
jfupiter^ atquc ardcns evexit ad athcra virtusm 

^hey are sufficient to give hope, but not security; ta 
animate the contest, but not to promise victory* ^ 

Those who are in the power of evil habits, must 
conquer them as they can; and conquered they must 
be, or neither wisdom nor happiness can be attained; 
but those who are not yet subject to their influence 
i^&yi by timely caution, preserve their freedom; 
they may effectually resolve to escape the tyrant, 
whom they will very vainly resolve to conquer* 
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TO THE IDLER. 
SIR, 



Jt it \ery easy for a man who sits idle at home, 

a,nd has nobody to please \»3A. YivvxkSKXi, \ft fv^^^vSk^ 

or to censure the coiutooh "^^t^cXacc^ c^l \v\^\i^»sA\ 
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and those who have no present temptation to break 
the rules of propriety, may applaud his judgment, 
and join in his merriment; but let the author or his 
readers mingle with common life, they will find 
themselves irresistibly borne away by the stream of 
custom, and must submit, after they have laughed 
at others, to give others the same opportunity of 
Uughing at them. 

There is no paper published by the Idler which I 
have read with more approbation than that which 
censures the practice of recording vulgar marriages 
in the newspapers. I carried it about in my 
pocket, and read it to all those whom I suspected 
of having published their nuptials, or of being in- 
clined to publish them, and sent transcripts of it 
to all the couples that transgressed your precepts 
for the next fortnight. I hoped that they were all 
vexed, and pleased myself with imagining their 
misery. 

But short is the triumph of malignity. I was 
married last week to Miss Mohair, the daughter 
of a salesman; and, at my first appearance after 
the wedding night, was asked by my wife's mother 
whether I had sent our marriage to the Advertiser ! 
I endeavoured to show how unfit it was to demand 
the attention of the public to our domestic afiairs; 
but she told me, with great vehemence, " That 
** she would not have it thought to be a stolen 
" match ; that the blood of the Mohairs should 
never be disgraced; that her husband had served 
all the parish offices but one; that she had lived 
five-and-thirty years at the same house, had paid 
" every body twenty shillings in the pound, and 
would have me know, though she was not as 
fine and as flaunting as Mrs. Gingham^ the 
deputy's wife, she was not a&ViameA Xo V^V^t 
name, and would show her face W\l\3L\>RftV«sJv.^'v 
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** them, and since I had married her daughte r " 
At this instant entered my father-in-law, a grave 
man, from whom I expected succour; but upoo 
hearing the case, he told me, ^' That it would be 
very imprudent to miss such an opportunity of 
advertising my shop ; and that when notice was 
given of my marriage, many of my wife's friends 
would think themselves obliged to be my custo- 
** mers." I was subdued by clamour on one side, 
and gravity on the other, and shall be obliged to tell 
the town, that three days ago Timothy Mushroom, 
an eminent oilman in Sea-Coal-Lane, was married to 
Miss Polly Mohair, of Lothbury, a beautiful young 
ladyy with a large fortune, 

I am, SIR, ifC. 






SIR, 

I AM the unfortunate wife of the grocer whose 
letter you published about ten weeks ago, in which 
he complains, like a sorry fellow, that I loiter in 
the shop with my needle-work in my hand, and 
that I oblige him to take me out on Sundays^ and 
keep a girl to look after the child. Sweet Mr. Idler ^ 
if you did but know all, you would give no encou- 
ragement to such an unreasonable grumbler. I 
brought him three hundred pounds, which set him 
up in a shop, and bought in a stock, on which, with 
good management, we might live comfortably ; but 
now I have given him a shop, I am forced to watch 
him and the shop too. I will tell you, Mr, Idler ^ 
how it is. There is an ale-house over the way, with a 
iiine-pin alley, to which he is sure to run when I turn 
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my back, and there he loses his money, for he plays 
at nine-pins as he does every thing else. While he is 
at this favourite sport, he sets a dirty boy to watch 
his door, and call him ^ to his customers ; but he is 
long in coming, and so rude when he comes, that 
our custom falls off every day. 

Those who cannot govern themselves, must be 
governed, I am resolved to keep him for the future 
behind his counter, and let him bounce at his cus- 
tomers if he dares. I cannot be above stairs and 
below at the same time, and have therefore taken a 
girl to look after the child, and dress the dinner; 
and, after all, pray who is to blame ? 

On a Svnday^ it is true, I make him walk abroad, 

and sometimes carry the child ; — I wonderwho should 

carry it! But I never take him out till after church- 

^ time, nor would do it then, but that, if. he is left 

^ alone, he will be upon the bed. On a Sunday y if he 

stays at home, he has six meals; and, when he can 

~ eat no longer, has twenty stratagems to escape from 

me to the ale-house ; but I commonly keep the door 

locked, till Monday produces something for him to 

do. 

This is the true state of the case, and these are the 
provocations for which he has written his letter to 
you, I hope you will write a paper to show that, if 
a wife must spend her whole time in watching her 
husband, she cannot conveniently tend her child, or 
sit at her needle. 

I am, Sir, SfC, 



▼OL. ZXXIII. 
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SIR, 

There is in this town a species of oppression 
which the law has not hitherto prevented or re- 
dressed. 

I am a chairman. You know, Sir, we come when 
we are called, and'are expected to carry all who re- 
quire our assistance. It is common for men of the 
most unwieldy corpulence to crowd themselves into a 
chair, and demand to be carried for a shilling as far 
as an airy young lady whom we scarcely feel upon 
our poles. Surely we ought to be paid like all other 
mortals, in proportion to our labour. Engines should 
be fixed in proper places to weigh chairs as they 
weigh waggons; and those, whom ease and plenty 
have made unable to carry themselves, should give 
part of their superfluities to those who carry them. 

I am. Sir, <5-r. 



N^ 29. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1758. 



TO THE IDLER. 

SIR, 



I HAVE often observed, that friends are lost by 
discontinuance of intercourse, without any offence 
on cither part, and have long known, that it is more 
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dangerous to be forgotten than to be blamed; I 
therefore make haste to send you the rest of my story, 
lest, by the delay of another fortnight, the name of 
Betty Broom might be no longer remembered by you 
or your readers. 

Having left the last place in haste, to avoid tlie 
charge or the suspicion of theft, I had not secured 
ano^er service, and was forced to take a lodging in 
a back street. I had now got good clothes. The 
woman who lived in the garret opposite to mine was 
very officious, and offered to take care of my room 
and clean it, while I went round to my acquaintance 
to inquire for a mistress. I knew not why she was 
so kind, nor how I could recompense her; but in a 
few days I missed some of my linen, went to another 
lodging, and resolved not to have another friend in 
the next ga)*ret. 

In six weeks I became under-maid at the house of 
a mercer in ComhUly whose son was his apprentice. 
The young gentleman used to sit late at the tavern, 
without the knowledge of his father; and I was or- 
dered by my mistress to let him in silently to his bed 
under the counter, and to be very careful to take 
away his candle. The hours which I was obliged to 
watch, whilst the rest of the family was in bed, I con- 
sidered as supernumerary, and, having no business 
assigned for them, thought myself at liberty to spend 
them my own way : I kept myself awake with a 
book, and for some time liked my state the better 
for this opportunity of reading. At last, the upper- 
maid found my book, and showed it to my mistress, 
who told me, that wenches like mc might spend their 
time better; that she never knew any of the readers 
that had good designs in their heads; that she could 
always find something else to do with her time, than 
to puzzle over books; and did ivolY\V<i\!tvaXvM^%. 
iine lady should sit up for her youixaxftasX^x. 

K2 ^^.>A>:^v 
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This was the first time that I found it thoii^t cri- 
minal or dangerous to know how to read. I was dis- 
missed decently, lest I should tell tales^ and had a 
small gratuity above my wages. 

I then lived with a gentlewoman of a small for-* 
tune. This was the only happy part of my life. My 
mistress, for whom public diversions were too ex- 
pensive, spent her time with books, and was pleased 
to' find a maid who could partake her amusements. 
I rose early in the morning, that I might have time 
in the afternoon to read or listen, and was suffered to 
tell my opinion, or express my delight. Thus fifteen 
months stole away, in which I did not repine that I 
was born to servitude. But a burning fever seized 
my mistress, of whom I shall say no more, than that 
her servant wept upon her grave, 

I had lived in a kind of luxury which made ,me 
very unfit for another place ; and was rather too de- 
licate for the conversation of a kitchen ; so that when 
I was hired in the family of an East-India director, 
my behaviour was so different, as they said, from 
that of a common servant, that they concluded me a 
gentlewoman in disguise, and turned me out in three 
weeks, on suspicion of some design which they could 
not comprehend. 

I then fled for refuge to the other end of the town, 
where I hoped to find no obstruction from my new 
accom})lishments, and was hired under the house- 
keeper in a splendid family. Here I was too wise 
for the maids, and too nice for the footmen; yet I 
might have lived on without much uneasiness, had 
not my mistress, the housekeeper, who used to em- 
ploy me in buying necessaries for the family, found 
a bill which 1 had made of one day's cxpence. I 
suppose it did not quite agree with her own book, 
for she fiercely declared her resolution, that there 
should be no pen and ink in that kitchen but her own. 
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She had the justice, or the prudence, not to injure 
my reputation; and I was easily admitted into an- 
other house in the neighbourhood, where my busi- 
ness was to sweep the rooms and make the beds« 
Here I was for some time the favourite of Mrs. 
Simpery my lady's woman, who could not bear the 
vulgar girls, and was happy in the attendance of a 
young woman of some education. Mrs. Simper loved 
a novel, though she could not read hard words, and 
therefore, when her lady was abroad, we always laid 
hold on her books. At last, my abilities became so 
much celebrated, that the house-steward used to em- 
ploy me in keeping his accounts. Mrs. Simper then 
found out, that my sauciness was grown to such a 
height that nobody could endure it, and told my 
lady, that there never had been a room well swept 
since Bettt/ Broom came into the house. 

I was then hired by a consumptive lady, who 
wanted a maid that could read and write. I attended 
her four years, and though she was never pleased, 
yet when I declared my resolution to leave her, she 
burst into tears, and told me that I must bear the 
peevishness of a sick bed, and 1 should find myself 
remembered in her will. I complied, and a codicil 
was added in my favour; but in less than a week, 
when I set her gruel before her, I laid the spoon on 
the left side, and she threw her will into the fire. 
In two days she made another, which she burnt in 
the same manner, because she could not eat her 
chicken. A third was made, and destroyed because 
she heard a mouse within the wainscot, and was sure 
that I should suffer her to be carried away alive. 
After this I was for some time out of favour, but as 
her illness grew upon her, resentment and suUenness 
gave way to kinder sentiments. She died, and left 
me five hundred pounds; with this fortune I am 

K 3 
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goinf; to fettle in my native parish, where I resolve 
to 8|)end some hours every day in teaching poor girls 
tu read and write. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant. 

Betty Broom. 
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The desires of man increase with his acquisitions; 
every step which he advances brings something 
within his view, which he did not sec before, and 
wliich, as soon as he sees it, ho begins to want. 
Where necessity ends, curiosity begins; and no 
sooner arc we supplied with every thing that nature 
cun demand, than we sit down to contrive artificial 
appetites* 

J)y this restlessness of mind, every populous and 
wealthy city is filled with innumerable emplovments, 
for which the greater part of mankind is witliout a 
name; with artificers, whose labour is exerted in 
])r()(lucing such petty conveniences, that many shops 
are furnished with instruments of which the use can 
hardly be found without in(|uiry, but which he that 
once knows them quickly learns to number among 
nccehsury things. 

Such is the diligence with which, in countries 
completely civilized, one part of mankind labours 
for unotlicr, that wants ate *up\A\<i<i ^lai^V^t tiva.ii they 
can be /brmcd, and the *\d\c tt.u<\ \\3«Mtv*i>a^ ^tv\ \^% 
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stagnate for want of some desire to keep it in motion. 
This species of distress furnishes a new set of occu- 
pations; and multitudes arc busied, from day to 
day, in finding the rich and the fortunate something 
to do. 

It is very common to reproach those artists as use- 
less, who produce only such sufierfluitics as neither 
accommodate the body, nor improve the mind ; and 
of which no other effect can be imagined, than that 
they are the occasions of spending money, and con- 
suming tim^. 

But this censure will be mitigated when it is 
seriously considered that money and time are the 
heaviest burthens of life, and that the unhappiest of 
all mortals are those who have more of either than 
they know how to use. To set himself free from 
these incumbrances, one hurries to Newmarket ; an- 
other traveb over Europe; one pulls down his house 
and calls architects about him ; another buys a seat in 
the country, and follows his hounds over hedges and 
through rivers; one makes collections of shells; and 
another searches the world for tulips and carnations. 

He is surely a public benefactor who finds em- 
ployment for those to whom it is thus difficult to 
find it for themselves. It is true, that this is seldom 
done merely from generosity or compassion; almost 
every man seeks his own advantage in helping others, 
and therefore it is too common for mercenary of$ci- 
ousnest to consider rather what is grateful, than what 
is right. 

We all know that it is more profitable to be 
loved than esteemed ; and ministers of pleasure will 
always be found^ who study to make themselves 
nec<»9ary, and to supplant those who are practising 
the same arts. 

One of the amusements of idleness \% t^^vsn%^^2^*^ 
oat the fatigue of close attention, wvd XJtift nhq^^^i 
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therefore, swarms with writers whose wish is not to 
be studied, but to be read. 

No species of literary men has lately been so much 
multiplied as the writers of news. Not many 
years ago the nation was content with one gazette ; 
but now we have not only in the metropolis papers 
for every morning and every evening, but almost 
every large town has its weekly historian, who 
regularly circulates his periodical intelligence, and 
fills the villages of his district with conjectures on 
the events of war, and with debates on the true in- 
terest of Europe. 

To write news in its perfection requires such a 
combination of qualities, that a man completely 
iitted for the task is not always to be found. In Sir 
Henry Wotton*^ jocular definition, An ambassador is 
said to be a man of virtue sent abroad to tell lies for the 
advantage of his country ; a news-writer is a man xvith- 
out virtue, who writes lies at home for his own profit. 
To these compositions is required neither genius nor 
knowledge, neither industry nor sprightliness; but 
contempt of shame, and indifference to truth, are 
absolutely necessary. He who by along familiarity 
with infamy has obtained these qualities, may con- 
fidently tell to-day what he intends to contradict 
to-morrow; he may affirm fearlessly what he knows 
that he shall be obliged to recant, and may write 
letters from Amsterdam or Dresden to himself. 

In a time of war the nation is always of one mind, 
eager to hear something good of themselves, and ill 
of the enemy. At this time the task of news- 
writers is easy: they have nothing to do but to tell 
that a battle is expected, and afterwards that a battle 
has been fought, in wiiich we and our friends, whe- 
ther conquering or conquered, did all, and our ene- 
mies (lid nothing. 

Scarcely any thing awakens attention like a tale of 
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cruelty. The writer of news never foils in the in- 
termistton of action to tell how the enemies murdered 
children and ravished virgins ; and, if the scene of 
action be somewhat distant, scalps half the inhabitants 
of a province. 

Among the calamities of war, may be justly num- 
bered the diminution of the love of truth, by the 
falshoods which interest dictates, and credulity on* 
courages. A peace will equally leave the warrior 
and relator of wars destitute of employment; and I 
know not whether more is to be dreaded from streets 
filled with soldiert accustomed to plunder, or from 
garrets filled with fcrijbblers accustomed to lie. 
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Many moralists have remarked, that pride has 
of all human vices the widest dominion, appears 
in the greatest multiplicity of forms, and lies hid 
under the greatest variety of disguises; of disguises 
which, like the moon's veil of brightnessy are both 
its lustre and its shade^ and betray it to others, though 
they hide it from ourselves. 

It is not my intention to degrade pride from this 
pre-eminence of mischief ; yet I know not whether 
idleness may not maintain a very doubtful and ob- 
stinate competition. 

There are some that profess idleness in its full 
dignity, who call themselves the Idle^ as Bmivis iu 
the play calls himself the Proud; who boast that \\tvy 
do nothing, and thank iVvciT ftX«LX% \)tv^\. ^vj Xvecv'st 
nothing to do; who sleep cvet^ xC\^\. \!^ >Svk^ ^'^2^ 



s\vrp no lon^^rr, nml ri«f! (inly thnt rxrrciicr miiy cn« 
alilc tlicni to aUm'p ni^fiin; %vho ]irolon|( the rrign of 
darkncHii hy thnihU* curtiiinfi, und iw.rvr Mr the »iin 
hut to (til him htm thrif hatv hi» hrat/iM; wh<HiG whole 
hilMMir i<i to vary tin* i)o«>tiir4' of indul^nce, and 
HhoiH* day ditlrrK from their night but M a couch or 
chair diflcr«i from a \hu\, 

'I'Uv^' arc tin* trii<* and o|irn votaries of idloncM 
for whom she weavcK the garhindfi of |KF]»pie}i, and 
into whoMc cup niic pourft the watcn of oblivion; 
who rxint in a Ktatr of nnruflled %tupidityf forgetting 
and torgottrn; who have long ceased to live« and at 
mIiom* death the Mirviv(»rfi can only tayi that they 
JjHve refiM'd to breathe. 

Hiir idleneM predominates in many liveff where it 
in riot Hii'-perted; for, hein^ a vice which terminates 
in it'-t'U, it nuiy he enjoyd witiioiit injury toothers; 
and it in therefore not wtitrhed like fraud, which 
eiidiin^ers property ; or like nride, which naturally 
verki ilH {^nitifiration^ in another's inferiority. Mle- 
neHH iH a silent and peaceful (|u»lity« that neither 
rai'.es envy by ostc^itation, nor hatred by opposi- 
tion; and therefore nobody is busy to censure or 
detfei if. 

Am f»ride sometimes is hid tnider humility, idle- 
nesH in often covered by turbulence and hurry. lie 
thdt neglects his known duty and real employment, 
iifitiinilly endeiivours to crowtl his mind with some- 
tliifigtliHt may bar out the remembrance of his own 
folly, and does any thing but what he ought to do 
with eat^er diligence, that he mfiy keep himself in 
bin own Invour. 

Some are always in a state of preparation, occu- 

lied ri previous measures, forming plans, accumu- 

^/it'wfi materials, and provi<Un(t. f<ir the main affair. 

y/z/W! lire certainly uiuWt \\w. wvvvX v^>>Nvt vA\^\it.- 

nrs9. Nathing is to be ex^tJCVc^ \to\w v\\v, ^oxVvw».v. 
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whose tools are for ever to be sought. I was once 
told by a great master, that no man ever excelled in 
painting, who was eminently curious about pencils 
and colours. 

There are others to whom idleness dictates another 
expedient, by which life may be passed unprofitably 
away without the tediousness of many vacant hours. 
The art is, to fill the day with petty business, to have 
always something in hand which may raise curiosity, 
but not solicitude, and keep the mind in a state of 
action, but not of labour. 

This art has for many years bi^en practised by my 
old friend Sober with wonderful sufccess. 5o6erisa man 
of strong desires and quick imagination, so exactly 
balanced by the love of ease, that they can seldom 
stimulate him to any difficult undertaking: they 
have however, so much power that they will not 
suffer him to lie quite at rest ; and though they do 
not make him sufficiently useful to others, they make 
him at least weary of himself. 

Mr. Sober'b chief pleasure is conversation: there 
is no end of his talk or his attention ; to speak or 
to hear is equally pleasing ; for he still fancies that 
he is teaching or learning something, and is free for 
the time from his own reproaches. 

But there is one time at night when he must go 
home, that his friends may sleep ; and another time 
in the morning when all the world agrees to shut 
out interruption. These arc the moments of which 
poor Sober trembles at the thought. But the misery 
of these irksome intervals he has many means of 
alleviating. He has persuaded himself that the 
manual arts are undeservedly overlooked ; he has 
observed in many trades the effects of close thought, 
and just ratiocination. From spec\i\vvX\o\vW ^^vi- 
ceeded to practice, and suppVicd Yv\\w%q\1 \v\>X^ ^^^v'i. 
tools of a carpenter, with whicVi Vie vftcivAt^Vvs. ^^^^ 
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box very successfully, and which he still continues 
to employ, as be finds occasion. 

He has attempted at other times the crafta of 
$ho(>-makrr, tinman, plumber, and potter; in all 
these artii he has failed, and resolves to qualify him- 
S4'lf f'jr them by better information. But hia daily 
amusement is chemistry. He has a small furnace* 
which he employs in distillation, and which haslont 
been the solace of his life. He draws oils and 
waters, and essences and spirits, which he knows to 
l)e of no use ; sits and counts the drops as they come 
from his retort, and forgets that, whilst a drop is 
iullin;;, a moment flics away. 

ViH)v Sober ! I iiave often tcizcd him with reproof, 
iiiul he has often promised reformation ; for no num 
is so much open to conviction as the Idler ^ but there 
is none on whom it operates so little. What will be 
?')(' elUt t of tliis piijicr 1 know not ; perhaps he will 
Kiul it and laugh, and linii^ the fire in his furnace ; 
lul nr, lio^)e is, that he wil' jiiJt his trifles, and be- 
take hini.sL'lt lo rational \ u^clul uiligcucc. 
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Amovc the innumerable mortifirations that w.^y- 
Iny huiiiiin tirro^^ancc on c\ery tide, may well bo 
reckoned our i«:nuraiicc of the most common ob- 
jects and elTerts, a defoct of which we become 
more feen^.il/le, by every attempt to supply it. Vul- 
^iir iiud inactive minds confound familiarity with 
Ario\vi(*d^('9 and conceiNeAVxttmsiANiisxTv^vivmed of the 
»i'o/c /loture of things \s\v^iUXV\c^ ^\\i ^Vvi^^w >iwea 



form or told their use; but the speculatist, who is 
not content with superficial views, harasses himself 
with fruitless curiosity, and still as he acquires more, 
perceives only that he knows less. 

Sleep is a state in which a great part of every life 
is passed. No animal has yet been discovered, whose 
existence is not varied with intervals of insensibility ; 
and some late philosophers have extended the empire 
of sleep over the vegetable world. 

Yet of this change, so frequent, so great, so gene- 
ral, and so necessary, no searcher has yet found either 
the efficient or final cause ; or can tell by what power 
the mind and body are thus chained down in irre- 
sistible stupefaction; or what benefits the animal 
receives from this alternate suspension of its active 
powers. 

Whatever may be the multiplicity or contrariety 
of opinions upon this subj<»ct,^ Nature has taken suf- 
ficient care that theory f-rnUAave little influence on 
practice. The most dii!ijnt" inquirer is not able 
long to keep his eyes openr-'e most eager disputant 
will begin about midnight cO desert his argument ; 
and, once in four-and-twenty hours, the gay and the 
gloomy, the witty and the dull, the clamorous and 
the silent, the busy and the idle, are all overpowered 
by the gentle tyr&nt, and all lie down in the equality 
of sleep. 

Philosophy has often attempted to repress inso- 
lence, by asserting, that all conditions are levelled 
by death; a position which, however it may deject 
the happy, will seldom afford much comfort to the 
wretched. It is far more pleasing to consider, that 
sleep is equally a leveller with death; that the time 
is never at a great distance, when the balm of rest 
shall be diffused alike upon every head, when the 

VOL. XXXIII. L 
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diversities oflifc shall stop their operation, and the 
high and low bhall lie down together. 

It is somewhere recorded of Alexander, that in the 
pride of coixiuests, and intoxication of flattery, he 
dechired tliat he only perceived himself to be a man 
by the necessity of sleep. Whether he considered 
sle<*p as necessary to his mind or body, it was indeed 
a siirticient evidence of human infirmity; the body 
wliich reciuired such frequency of renovation, gave 
but faint promises of immortality; and the mind 
which, from time to time, sunk (gladly into insensi- 
bility, had made no very near approaches to the 
felicity of the supreme and self-suflicient nature. 

I know not what can tend more to repress all the 
passions that disturb the peace of the world, than the 
considerati(m that there is no height of happiness or 
honour from which man does not eagerly descend 
to a state of unconscious repose; that the best con- 
dition of life is such, that we contentedly quit its 
good to be disentangled from its evils; that in a 
few hours splendor fades before the eye, and praise 
itself deadens in the ear; the senses withdraw from 
their objects, and reason favours the retreat. 

What then are the hopes and prospects of covet- 
ousness, ambition, and rapacity? Let him that de- 
sires most have all his desires gratified, he never shall 
attain a state which he can for a day and a night 
contemplate with satisfaction, or from which, if he 
had the power of perpetual vigilance, he would not 
1 )ng for periodical separations. 

All envy would be extinguished, if it were uni- 
versally known that there are none to be envied, and 
surely none can be much en\ied who are not pleased 
with themselves. There is reason to suspect, that 
the distinctions of mankind have more show than 
value f when it is found t\\^l «l\V «L^tc<i to be weary 
alike of pleasures and oi c\x.\e^\ v\\^\\\\<i y^n^^^Ss^ 
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and the weak, the celebrated and obscure, join in 
one common wish, and implore from Nature's hand 
the nectar of oblivion. 

Such is our de&irc of abstraction from ourselves, 
that very few are satisfied with tho quantity of 
stupefaction which the needs of the body force upon 
the mind. Alexander himself added intemperance 
to sleep, and solaced with the fumes of wine the 
sovereignty of the world; and almost every man has 
some art by which he steals his thoughts away from 
his present state. 

It is not much of life that is spent in close atten- 
tion to any important duty. Many hours of every 
day are suffered to fly away without any traces left 
upon the intellects. We suffer phantoms to rise up 
before us, and amuse ourselves with the dance of 
airy images, which, after a time, we dismiss for ever, 
and know not how we have been busied. 

Many have no happier moments than those that 
they pass in solitude, abandoned to their own imagi- 
nation, which sometimes puts sceptres in their hands 
or mitres on their heads, shifts the scene of pleasure 
with endless variety, bids all the forms of beauty 
sparkle before them, and gluts them with every 
change of visionary luxury. 

It is easy in these semi-slumbers to collect all the 
possibilities of happiness, to alter the course of the 
sun, to bring back the past, and anticipate the future, 
to unite all the beauties of all seasons, and all the 
blessings of all climates, to receive and bestow feli- 
city, and forget that misery is the lot of man. All 
this is a voluntary dream, a temporary recession from 
the realities of hfe to airy fictions; and habitual sub- 
jection of reason to fancy. 

Others are afraid to be alone, and amuse them- 
selves by a perpetual succession o£ eoitt^«A\viW'^\ \i>a\. 
the difference u not great ; u\ w>V\V\3n3(^ nnc Wn^ ^^^^ 

X.2 
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dreams to ourselves, and in company we agree to 
dream in concert. The end sought in both is for- 
getfulness of ourselves. 



NO. 33. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1758, 



[ I hope the author of the following letter will ex- 
cuse the omission of some parts, and allow me to 
remark, that the Journal of the Citizen in the 
Spectator has almost precluded the attempt of any 
future writer.] 



No» it a Remu/i 



Fra/crifftum, Sf inftiji Catonis 
Aufplciis^ veterumque normS, 



HOK. 



SIR, 

You have often solicited correspondence. I have 
sent you the Journal of a Senior Fellow, or Genuhe 
Idler, just transmitted from Cambridge by a facetious 
correspondent, and warranted to have been trans- 
cribed from the common-place book of the journalist. 

Monday, Nine o^Clock. Turned off my bed-maker 
for waking me at eight. Weather rainy. Con- 
sulted my weather-glass. No hopes of a ride be- 
fore dinner. 

Ditto, Ten. After breakfast transcribed half a 
sermon from Dr. Hickman. N. B. Never to tran- 
scribe any more from Calamy; Mrs. PUcocks, at my 
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curacy, having one volume of that author lying in 
her parlour-window. 

Ditto, EUven, Went down into my cellar. Mem. 
My Mountain will be fit to drink in a month's time. 
N. B, To remove the five-year-old port into the 
new bin on the left hand. 

Ditto, Twelve, Mended a pen. Looked at my 
weather-glass again. Quicksilver very low. Shaved. 
Barber's hand shakes. 

Ditto, One, Dined alone in my room on a soal. 
N. B, The shrimp-sauce not so good as Mr. H, of 
Peterhouse and I used to eat in London last winter, 
at the Mitre in Fleet-street, Sat down to a pint of 
Madeira, Mr. H, surprised me over it. We finished 
two bottles of port together, and were very cheerful. 
Mem, To dine with Mr. H. at Peterhouse next Wed^ 
nesday. One of the dishes a leg of pork and pease, 
by my desire. 

Ditto, Six, Newspaper in the common-room. 

Ditto, Seven, Returned to my room. Made a 
tiff of warm punch, and to bed before nine; did 
not fall asleep till ten, a young fellow-commoner 
being very noisy over my head. 

Tuesday, Nine, Rose squeamish. A fine morn- 
ing. Weather-glass very high. 

Ditto, Ten, Ordered my horse,, and rode to. the 
£ve-mile stone on the Newmarket road.. Appetite 
gets better. A pack of hounds in full cry crossed 
the road, and startled my horse. 

Ditto, 7W/re. Dressed. Found a letter on my 
table to be in Landon the .Igth inst. Bespoke a new 
wig. 

Ditto, One. At dinner in the hall. Too much 
Water in the soup. Dr. Dry always orders the beef 
to be salted too much for me. 

DUt^, Two, la the conmoTi-tQom. ^x. TVr| 

1-5 
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piv<* \i% nn itistancr of a K''<itl<^vnBn who kept the 
^out out nt' hiH Mnmucli by drinking old Madeira, 
CriiiMrHfiiioii (liivdy on tlio ox|)«flitionii. Company 
lirokr tip at tour. Dr. Dry and my^iflf played it 
hiirk-ti^Minnion for a lirar<* of nnipi^ft. Won. 

Diffo, I'ixr, At tin* rofliM'-hounr. Met Mr. //. 
tlirrr. Could not ^rt a si^lit r»f tlu* Monitor, 

J Jit to f Srxrn. Iliiturnrd hoiur, ond Mtirird my 
fin*. Wrnt to the roninion-rooni, and Mippi*d on 
tlu» •inipcM with Dr. J)ri/» 

JJittOf Kif^ht. Hr^iin tlu* ovruinK in the common- 
ro<»ni. Dr. l)r^ uM wvi-ral MorirH. Were very 
mrrrv. Onr new frllow, that ntudicH phyMic, vi»r)' 
talkativi; toward twrlvr. I^rctrmU lit' will bring the 
younjjrst Miwn ■ to drink toa with mc fcocm. 

InitN*rtinrnt blockhrad! 

U'ninrsflai/t Nine, Alnrniod with a pain in my 
anrlf. Q, 'V\\v ^oul ? Tear I ran't <linr at Prtrr- 
houHr; but I liopr a ride will ^ct all to ri^litn. Wca- 
tlu'r-^lass brlow fair. 

DittOy Tvn, Moiintrd my horM*, though the wea- 
ther hUApicioun. Pain in my ancle entirely ^one. 
(.'sitrlied in a sliowrr roniing bark, (-onvineed that 
my Moather-Kljiss in the Jn'st in CamttHdfi^r, 

Ditto, I'vitivr, DrcNfted. Sauntered up to the FtiA- 
wow^'rrVhill. Met Mr. //. and went with him to 
PctvrlKmxr, Cook made uf» wait thirty-?(ix minutes 
beyond the time. 1'he company, Nome of my Ema" 
f7Mr/ friends. For dinner, a pair of noalH, a leg of 
|)ork and jwase among other things. Mrm, reauc- 
puddin^ not boiled enougli. Cook r«'prinmnded and 
tjconrcd in njy presence. 

DittOf aftvr dinner, Pjiin in my ancle returns. 
Dull all the afternoon. Knllied for beiuf; no com- 
piiiiy. Air. y/'^ account of the accommodations on 
the voiul in hi» .ttath ijtmnwy. 

UiitQf Hix. Got mlo »YV^\\'^' >:\qn^\vi^ mw* 
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chatty. We sat late at whist. Mr. H. and self 
agre^ at parting to take a gentle ride, and dine at 
the old house on the London road to-morrow. 

Thursday^ Nine, My sempstress. She has lost the 
measure of my wrist. Forced to be measured again. 
The baggage has got a trick of smiling. 

Ditto, Ten to Eleven, Made some rappee-snuff. 
Read the magazines, lleceived a present of pickles 
from Miss Pilcocks, Mem. To send in return some 
collared eel, which I know both the old lady and 
miss arc fond of. 

Ditto, Eleven, Glass very high. Mounted at the 
gate with Mr. H, Horse skittish, and wants exer- 
cise. Arrive at the old house. All the provisions 
bespoke by some rakish fellow-commoner in the next 
room, who had been on a scheme to Newmarket, 
Could get nothing but mutton-chops off the worst 
end. Port very new. Agree to try some other 
house to-morrow. 

Here the Journal breaks off: for the next morn- 
ings- as my friend informs me, our genial academic 
was waked with a severe fit of the gout ; and, at 
present, enjoys all the dignity of that disease. But 
1 believe we have lost nothing by this interruption : 
since a continuation of the remainder of the Jour - 
nal, through the remainder of the week, would most 
probably have exhibited nothing more than a re • 
peated relation of the same circumstances of idling 
and luxury. 

I h^pc it will not be concluded, from this speci- 
men of academic life, that I have attempted to 
decry our universities. If literature is not the 
essential requisite of the modern academic, I am yet 
persuaded that Cambridge aud Oxford, W^^^n^x. 
degenerated, surpass the fash\o\\ab\e acadcnvies <A ^^'^ 
wetropolis, and the gj^mnana oi ioici\%xi cwix^-^'^^^' 
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The number of leamed pemmn tn these celebrated 
ftcutA in Atill conHiderahU*, and more convcntenccf 
and o|)|M)rtunitic» for study itill sub^iist inthcniy than 
in any other place. There in at leant one very power- 
ful incentive to learning; I mean theCiRNiua of He 
p/acr. It is a hort of inftpiriiift deity, which every 
youth of quick M*nf(ihility and ingenuous disposition 
creates to himMflf, by reflecting, that he is placed 
under thotte venerable walls, where a Hooker and a 
Ham MONO, a Bacon and a Newton, once pursued 
the same course of science, and from whence they 
soared to the most elevated heights of literary fame. 
I'his is that incitement which Tully^ according to his 
own testimony, experienced at Aikens^ when he con* 
templatcd the porticos where Socrates sat^ and the 
laurel-groves where Plato disputed. But there are 
other circumstances, and of the highest importance, 
which render our colleges superior to all other places 
of education. Their institutions, although somewhat 
fHllen from their primaeval sintplicity, arc such as in- 
fluence in a particular manner, the moral conduct of 
their youth ; and in this gcnenil depravity of man- 
ners and laxity of principles, pure religion is no 
where more strongly inculcated. The academies^ as 
they are presumptuously styled, arc too low to b* 
mentioned ; and foreign seminaries are likely to pre- 
judice the unwary mind with Calvinism. But Eng' 
lufh universities render their students virtuous, at least 
by excluding all opportunities of vice; and, by 
teaching them the principles of the Chvrch of Eng- 
Itmdf confirm them in those of true Christianity. 
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To illustrate one thing by its resemblance to an- 
other, has been always the most popular and efH- 
cacious art of instruction. There is indeed no other 
method of teaching that of which any one is igno- 
rant, but by means of something already known; 
and a mind so enlarged by contemplation and in* 
quiry, that it has always many objects within its 
view, will seldom be long without some ne^r and 
familiar image through which an easy transition may 
be made to truths more distant and obscure. 

Of the parallels which have been drawn by wit 
and curiosity, some are literal and real, as between 
poetry and painting, two arts which pursue the same 
end, by the operation of the same mental faculties, 
and which differ only as the one represents things by 
marks permanent and natural, the other by signs ac- 
cidental and arbitrary. The one therefore is more 
easily and generally understood, since similitude of 
form is immediately perceived ; the other is capable 
of conveying more ideas ; for men have thought and 
spoken of many things which they do not see. 

Other parallels are fortuitous and fanciful, yet 
these have sometimes been extended to many parti- 
culars of resemblance by a lucky concurrence of 
diligence and chance. The animal body is com- 
posed of many members, united under the direction 
of one mind ; any number of individuals, connected 
for some common purpose, is therefore called a 
body. From' this participat'ioxi o^ \>aR «kkv^ ^^^^^- 
tjon arose the comparison oi lYve bod^ t«lVw^ ^>2^^ 
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body politic, of which, how far soever it has been 
deduced, no end has hitherto been found. 

In these imaginary similitudes, the same word is 
used at once in its primitive and metaphorical sense. 
Thus health, ascribed to the body natural, is opposed 
to sickness; but attributed to the body politic stands 
as contrary to adversity. These parallels, therefore, 
have more of genius, but less of truth ; they often 
please, but they never convince. 

Of this kind is a curious speculation frequently in- 
dulged by a philosopher of my acquaintance, who had 
discovered, that the qualities requisite to conversation 
are very exactly represented by a bowl of punch. 

Punch, says this profound investigator, is a liquor 
compounded of spirit and acid juices, sugar and wa- 
ter. The spirit, volatile and fiery, is the proper em- 
blem of vivacity and wit ; the acidity of the lemon 
will very aptly figure pungency rf raillery, and acri- 
mony of censure ; sugar is the natural representative 
of luscious adulation and gentle complaisance ; and 
water is the proper hieroglyphic of easy prattle, in- 
nocent and tasteless. 

Spirit alone is too powerful for use. It will pro- 
duce madness rather than merriment; and instead of 
quenching thirst will inflame the blood. Thus wit, 
too copiously poured out, agitates the hearer with 
emotions rather violent than pleasing; every one 
shrinks from the force of its oppression, the com- 
pany sits intranced and overpowered ; all are asto- 
nished, but nobody is pleased. 

The acid juices give this genial liquor all its power 
of stimulating the palate. Conversation would be- 
come dull and vapid, if negligence were not some- 
times roused, and sluggishness quickened, by due 
severity of reprehension. But acids unmixed will dis- 
tort the face and torture the palate; and he that has 
no other qualities than penetration and asperity, ha 
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whose constant employment is detection and censure, 
who looks only to find faults, and speaks only to 
punish them, will soon be dreaded, hated, and 
avoided. 

The taste of sugar is generally pleasing, but it 
cannot long be eaten by itself. Thus meekness and 
courtesy will always recommend the first address, but 
soon pall and nauseate, unless they are associated 
with more sprightly qualities. The chief use of sugar 
is to temper the taste of other substances; and 
softness of behaviour in the same manner mitigates 
the roughness of contradiction, and allays the bitter- 
ness of unwelcome truth. 

Water is the universal vehicle by which are con- 
veyed the particles necessary to sustenance and growth, 
by which thirst is quenched, and all the wants of life 
and nature are supplied. Thus all the business of 
the world is transacted by artless and easy talk, nei- 
ther sublimed by fancy, nor discoloured by affecta- 
tion, without either the harshness of satire, or the 
Jusciousness of flattery. By this limpid vein of lan- 
guage, curiosity is gratified, and all the knowledge 
is conveyed which one man is required to impart for 
the safety or convenience of another. Water is the 
only ingredient in punch which can be used alone, 
and with which man is content till fancy has framed 
an artificial want. Thus while we only desire tp 
have our ignorance informed, we are most delighted 
with the plainest diction ; and it is only in the 
moments of idleness or pride, that we call for the 
gratifications of wit or flattery. 

He only will please long, who, by tempering the 
acidity of satire with the sugar of civility, and allay- 
ing the heat of wit with the frigidity of humble chat, 
can make the true punch of conversation ; and as 
that punch can be drank in the greatest quantity 
u^ich has the largest proportion of water, so tha( 
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companion will be oftcnett welcome, whose tftlk 
flows out with inoffensive copiousness, and unenvied 
inbipidity. 
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TO THE IDLKR, 
MR. IDLER, 

If it be difficult to persuade the idle to be busy, 
it is likewise, as experience has taught me, not 
easy to convince the busy that it is better to be idle. 
When you shall despair of stimulating sluggishness 
to motion, I hope you will turn your thoughts to- 
wards the means of stilling the bustle of pernicious 
activity. 

I am the unfortunate husband of a buyer of bar' 
f^ains. My wife has somewhere heard, that a good 
housewife never has any thing to jntr chase when it is 
ivtnfffl. This maxim is often in her mouth, and 
always in her head. She is not one of those philo- 
sophical talkers that speculate without practice, and 
learn sentences of wisdr)m only to repeat them ; she 
is always making additions to her stores ; she never 
looks into a broker's shop, but she spies something 
that may be wanted some time; and it is impossible 
to make her pass the door of a house where she hears 
goods seliitig by auction. 

Whatever she thinks cheap, she holds it the duty 
of an (Tconomist to b\\^ *, \\\ coxftQ^^w^'i qS. >^vik 



maxim, we arc encumbered on every side with use- 
less lumber. The servants can scarcely creep to 
their beds through the chests and boxes that sur- 
round them. The carpenter is employed once a 
fveek in building 'closets, fixing cupboards, and 
fastening shelves; and my house has the appearance 
of a ship stored for a voyage to the colonies. 

I had otlten obsened that advertisements set her 
on fin* ; and therefore, pn*tending to emulate her 
laudable frugality, I forbade the newspaper to br 
taken any longer; but my pix»caution is vain; 1 
know not by what fatality, or by what confederacy, 
every catalogue of gtMuinr fitrniturr comes to her 
hand, every advertisement of a newspaper newly 
opened is in her pocket-book, nnd she knows be- 
fore any of her neighbours when the stock of any 
man /faving off* trade is to be sold cheap for rrtidv 

Such intelligence is to my denr->«>ne the Syirn's • 
»ong. No engagement, no duly, no interest, can 
withhold her from a sale, from which she always 
returns congratulating hei'self upon her dexterity at a 
bargain ; the porter lays down his burthen in the 
hall ; she displays her new aci[uisitions, and spends 
the rest of the day in contriving where they shall be 
put. 

As she cannot bear to have any thing incomplete, 
one purchase necessitates another ; she has twenty 
feather-beds more than she can use, and a late sale 
haa supplied her with a pn)portionble number of 
Whittifjf blankets, a large roll of linen for sheets, 
and five quilts for every l>ed, which she bought be- 
cause the seller told her, that if she would clear his 
hands he would let her have a bargain. 

Thus by hourly encroachments my l\aUvtv\l\v\\\ \v 
made narrower and narrower ; l\\c vYu\\xv^-\ow\xv v^ 's^vx 

rCL* XXXJIl, M 
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crowded with tables, that dinner scarcely can fat 
served ; the parlour is decorated with so many piks 
of china, that I dare not step within the door ; at 
every turn of the stairs 1 have a clock, and half the 
windows of the upper floors are darkened, that shelves 
may be set before them. 

This, however, might be borne, if she wouM 
gratify her own inclinations without opposing mine. 
But I who am idle am luxurious, and she condemns 
me to live upon salt provision. She knows the loss 
of buying in small quantities, we have therefore 
whole hogs and quarters of oxen. Part of our meat 
is tainted before it is eaten, and part is thrown 
away because it is spoiled, but she persists in her 
system, and will never buy any thing by single 
pennyworths. 

The common vice of those who are still grasping 
at more, is to neglect that which they already possess; 
but from this failing my charmer is free. It is the 
great care of her life that the pieces of beef should 
be boiled in the order in which they are bought; 
that the second bag of pease should not be opened 
till the first are eaten; that every feather-bed shall 
be lain on in its turn ; that the carpets should be 
taken out of the chests once a month and brushed; 
and the rolls of linen opened now and then before 
the fire. She is daily inquiring after the best traps 
for mice, and keeps the rooms always scented by 
fumigations to destroy the moths. She employs a 
workman from time to time, to adjust six clocks 
that never go, and clean five jacks that rust in the 
garret , and a woman in the next alley lives by 
scouring the brass and pewter, which are only laid 
uj) to tarnish again. 

She is always imagining some distant time in 
which she shall use whatever she accumulates; she 
hds four looking-glasses which she cannot hang up 
in her house, but which will be handsome in more 
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lofty rooms ; and pays rent for the place of a vast 
copper in some warehouse, because when we live in 
the country we shall brew our own beer. 

Of this life I have long been weary, but know not 
how to change it ; all the married men whom I con- 
sult advise me to have patience ; but some old 
hachelors are of opinion, that since she loves sales so 
well, she should have a sale of her own; and I have, 
I think, resolved to open her hoards, and advertise 
aa auction. 

I am, SIR, 

Your very humble servant, 

Peter Plenty. 
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The great differences that disturb the peace of 
mankind are not about ends, but means. We 
have all the same general desires, but how thoso 
desires shall be accomplished will for ever be dis- 
puted. The ultimate purpose of government is 
temporal, and thatof religion is eternal happiness. 
Hitherto we agree; but here we must part, to try, 
according to the endless varieties of pasbion and un- 
derstanding combined with one another, every pos- 
sible form of government, and every imaginable 
tenet of religion. 

We are told by Cumberland that rectitude^ applied 
to action orcontemplation, is merely metaphorical ; 
and that as a right line describes the shortest ^ossa^ 

M 2 
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tniiii |ic>iiit to pnint, ho a right action eflects a good 
(U'M^n h\ thr t'fwcst mcanH; and ho likewise a right 
oiuiiKiii is that wliicli connects distant truths by tbe 
vlmrtcst train (>nnti*rnii*diat«* |)ro|x>sition!». 

'I'f> find the nearest way from truth to truth, or 
imni |)iir|)os4> to etlect, not to use more instruments 
where tewer will 1m sutticient, not to move by wheeb 
;iiid levers what will ^ivc way to the naked hand, if 
the^reat pnM>t' ot* a healthful and vigorous mind, 
neitJKT tee hie with h(*l|)lcss ignorance, nor over- 
hiinUiied with unwieldy knowledge. 

Hut there an^ men who sc(*m to think nothing so 
much the characteriHtic of a genius, as to do com- 
mon thin<;s in an unconunon manner; like IJudibrat, 
to ftli the cluck by algebra ; or like the lady in Dr. 
rof///;i('s bat ires, to drink tea by stratagem ; to quit the 
Ix'Utcn track only bi!caus<* it is known, and take a 
new path, however crooked or rough, because the 
strait was found out before. 

Kvery man speaks and writes with intent to be 
understood ; and it can M^ldom hapjK^n but he that 
understands hiiUM'lf might convey his notions to an- 
other, if, content to Ix: understood, he did not seek 
to be admired; but when once he l)cgins to contrive 
how his sentiments may l>c n>ccived, not with most 
eus(> to his reader, hut with most advantage to him- 
self, h(> then transfers his consideration from words 
to sounds, from sentences to periods, and ashegro\is 
more elegant lu'comes less intelligible. 

It is dilliciilt to enumerate every species of authors 

whose labours counteract themselves; the man of 

exuberance and co|)iouKness, who difl'uses every 

thought through so many diversities of expression, 

that it is lost like water in a mist; the ponderous 

rlictator of sentences, whose notions are delivered in 

thr linnpf and are, \\ke. uuciV\t\e^\ \j\3\\\c^\\> ^^^ v^^x^s. 

tir/V/jf than usv. ; the \\\)«'TaL\ \\\v\s\twVv^\, v;\\v^ ^vv^s 

/m cMimplcs and compansous nnWv nn^'^ c\^^^^^ '^^vi 
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when it was first proposed ; and the stately son of de- 
monstration, who proves with mathematical formality 
what no man has yet pretended to doubt. 

There is a mode of style for which I know not 
that the masters of oratory have yet found a name ; 
a style hy which the most evident truths are so ob- 
scured^ that they can no longer be perceived, and 
the most familiar propositions so disguised that they 
cannot be known. Every other kind of eloquence 
is the dress of sense ; but this is the mask by which 
a true master of his art will so effectually conceal it, 
that a man will as easily mistake his own positions, 
if he meets them thus transformed, as he may pass 
in a masquerade his nearest acquaintance. 

This style may be called the terrific, for its chief 
intention is to terrify and amaze ; it may be termed 
the repulsive^ for its natural effect is to drive away 
the reader; or it may be distinguished, in plain 
English, by the denomination of the bugbear styky for 
it has more terror than danger, and will appear less 
formidable as it is more nearly approached. 

A mother tells her infant, that two and two make 
four ; the child remembers the proposition, and is 
able to count four to all the purposes of life, till the 
course of his education brings him among philoso- 
phers, who fright him from his former knowledge, 
by telling him, that four is a certain aggregate of 
units ; that all numbers being only the repetition of 
an unit, which, though not a number itself, is the 
parent, root, or original of all number, four is the 
denomination assigned to a certain number of such 
repetitions. The only danger is, lest, when he first 
hears these dreadful sounds, the pupil should run 
away ; if he has but the courage to stay till the con- 
clusion, he will find that, when speculation has done 
its worst, two and two still make four. 

M 3 
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An illustrious example of this species of eloquence 
may be found in Letters concerning Mind, The au- 
thor begins by declaring, that the sorts of things art 
things that now are, have been, and shall be, and the 
things that strictly are. In this position, except the 
last clause, in which he uses something of the 
scholastic language, there is nothing but what every 
man has heard and imagines himself to know. But 
who would not believe that some wonderful novelty 
is presented to his intellect, when he is afterwards 
told, in the true bugbear style, that the ares, in the 
former sense, are things that lie between the have-beens 
and shall-be's. The have-beens are things that are 
past; the shall-be's are things that are to come; and the 
things that are, in the latter sense, are things that 
have not been, nor shall be, nor stand in the midst of such 
as are before them, or shall be after them. The things 
that have been, and shall be, have inspect to present, 
past, and future. Those likewise that now are have 
moreover place ; that, for instance, which is here, that 
which is to the east, that which is to the west. 

All this, my dear reader, is very strange; but 
though it be strange, it is not new ; survey these 
wonderful sentences again, and they will be found to 
contain nothing more than very plain truths, which 
till this Auther arose had always been delivered in 
plain language. 
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Those who are skilled in the extraction and pre- 
paratioii of metals, declare, that iron is every where 
to be found; and that not only its proper ore is 
copiously treasured in the caverns of the earth, but 
that its particles are dispersed throughout all other 
bodies. 

If the extent of the human view could compre- 
hend the whole frame of the universe, I believe it 
would be found invariably true, that Providence has 
given that in greatest plenty, which the condition 
of life makes of greatest use ; and that nothing is 
pcnuriously imparted or placed far from the reach of 
man, of which a more liberal distribution, or more 
easy acquisition, would increase real and rational 
felicity. 

Iron is common, and gold is rare. Iron contributes 
to much to supply the wants of nature, that its use 
constitutes much of the difference between savage and 
polished life, between the state of him that slumbers 
in European palaces, and him that shelters himself in 
the cavities of a jock from the chilness of the night, 
or the violence of the storm. Gold can never be 
hardened into saws or axes ; it can neither furnish 
instruments of manufacture, utensils of agriculture, 
nor weapons of defence ; its only quality is to 
shine, and the value of its lustre arises from its 
scarcity. 

Throughout the whole circle, both of natural 
and moral life, necessaries are as iron, and superflu- 
ities as gold. What we really need wc may readily 
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obtain ; so readily, that far the greater part of man- 
kind has, in the wantonness of abundance, confound- 
ed natural with artificial desires, and invented 
necessities for the sake of employment, because the 
mind is impatient of inaction, and life is sustained 
with so little labour, that the tediousness of idle time 
cannot otherwise be supported. 

Thus plenty is the original cause of many of our 
needs ; and even the poverty, which is so frequent 
and distressful in civilized nations, proceeds often 
from that change of manners which opulence has 
produced. Nature makes us poor only when we 
want necessaries ; but custom gives the name of 
poverty to the want of superfluities. 

When Socrates passed through shops of toys and 
ornaments, he cried out, H(w manij things are here 
which I do not need! And the same exclamation may 
every man make who surveys the common accommo- 
dations of life. 

Superfluity and difliculty begin together. To 
dress food for the stomach is easy, the art is to 
irritate the palate when the stomach is sufficed. A 
rude hand may build walls, form roofs, and lay 
floors, and provide all that warmth and security re- 
quire ; we only call the nicer artificers to carve the 
cornice, or to paint the cielings. Such dress as may 
enable the body to endure the difierent seasons, the 
most unenlightened nations have been able to pro- 
cure ; but the work of science begins in the am- 
bition of distinction, in variations of fashion, and 
emulation of elegance. Corn grows with easy cul- 
ture ; the gardener's experiments are only employed 
to exalt the flavors of fruits, and brighten the 
colours of flowers. 

I'ven of knowledge, those parts are most easy 

which are generally necessary. The intercourse 

iS society is maintained without the elegances of 

-lun'^uage. Figures, criticisms, and rcHnenient?, 
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are the work of those whom idleness makes weary 
of themselves. The commerce of the world is 
carried on by easy methods of computations. 
Subtilty and study are required only when ques- 
tions are invented merely to puzzle, and calcula- 
tions are extended to show the skill of the calcu- 
lator. The light of the sun is equally beneficial 
to him whose eyes tell him that it moves, and 
to him whose reason persuades him that it stands 
still; and plants grow with the same luxuriance, 
whether we suppose earth or water the parent of 
tegetation» 

If we raise our thoughts to nobler inquiries, we 
shall still find facility concurring with usefulness. 
No man needs stay to be virtuous till the moralists 
liave determined die essence of virtue ; our duty is 
made apparent by its proximate consequences, 
though the general and ultimate reason should never 
be discovered. Religion may regulate the life of 
him to whom the Scotists and Thomists are alike 
unknown; and the assertors of fate and free-will, 
kowever different in their talk, agree to act in the 
same manner. 

It is not my intention to depreciate the politer 
arts or abstruser studies. That curiosity which al- 
ways succeeds ease and plenty, was undoubtedly 
^ven us as a proof of capacity which our present 
state IS not able to fill, as a preparative for some 
better mode of existence, which shall furnish em- 
ployment for the whole soul, and where pleasure 
shall be adequate to our powers of fruition. In the 
mean time, let us gratefully acknowledge that good- 
ness which grants us ease at a cheap rate, which 
changes the seasons where the nature of heat and cold 
has not been yet examined, and gives the vicissitudes 
of day and night to those who never marked th» 
tropics^ or numbered the constellations. 
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honsTwifc may show Prnrlnpc with her web ; the vo- 
trrssnt' A single lift* may curry Urtula with her trciop 
of xirKJiis; the gamester may have Fortune with hvr 
wheel ; and thoM* women that have no character at all 
may display a fiehl of white enamel, as imploring 
help to fill up the vacuity. 

There is a M*t of ladies who have outlived most 
animal pleasures, and, having nothing rational to put 
in their place, solace with cards the loss of what time 
has taken away, and the want of what wisdom, hav- 
ing never been courte<l, has never given. For these, 
I know n(}t how to provide a pro|)er decoration. 
Th<>\ cannot l)c numbered among the gamesters ; for 
though they are always at play, they play for nothing, 
and nev(*r ris<> to the dignity of hazard or the repu- 
tation of skill. They neither love nor are loved, 
and cannot 1m; supposed to contemplate any human 
image with ilelight. Yet, though they despair to 
pleas<s they always wish to be tine, and therefore 
cannot 1m* without a bracelet. To this sisterhood I 
can recommend nothing more likely to pleajte them 
than the king of clubs, a {UM'sonage very comely and 
ma jf Stic, who will never nieet their eyes without re- 
viving the thought of Home past or future party, and 
who may Im; displayed in the act of dealing with 
grace and |)ro|)riety. 

But the bracelet which might he most easily intro- 
fluccd into gem ral use is a small convex jnirror, in 
which the lady may see herself whenever she shall 
lift her hand. This will be a perpetual source of 
delinlit. Other ornaments are of use only in pub- 
lic, but this will furnish gratifications to solitude. 
This will show a face that must always please ; she 
who is followed by admirers will carry about her a 
perpetual justification of the ])ublic voice; and she 
iih(f piiHsi^s without uoUce m;\^ v\\v\\v?.\j\ ^\c\m ^\^y.vdvc<5 
to her own eyes. 
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But I know not why the privilege of the bracelet 
should be confined to women ; it was in former ages 
worn by heroes in battle ; and as modern soldiers are 
always distinguished by splendour of dress, I should 
rejoice to see the bracelet added to the cockade. 

In hope of this ornamental innovation, I have spent 
some thoughts upon military bracelets. There is 
no passion more heroic than love ; and therefore I 
should be glad to see the sons of Ejigland marching 
in the field, every man with the picture of a woman 
of honour bound upon his hand. But since in the 
army, as every where else, there will always be men 
who love nobody but themselves, or whom no woman 
of honour will permit to love her, there is a necessity 
of some other distinctions and devices. 

I have read of a prince who, having lost a town, 
ordered the nanie of it to be every morning shouted 
in his ear till it should be recovered. For the same 
purpose I think the prospect of Minorca might be 
properly worn on the hands of some of our generals : 
others might delight their countrymen, and dignify 
themselves, with a view oi Rochefort as it appeared to 
them at sea ; and those that shall return from the 
conquest of America, may exhibit the warehouse of 
FrontenaCy with an inscription denoting, that it was 
taken in less than three years by less than twenty 
(housand men. 

lam, Sir, &c. 

Tom Toy, 
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supposes that one in thirty dies yearly, the race of 
man may be said to be renewed at the end of thirty 
years. Who would have believed till now, that of 
every English generation, an hundred and fifty thou- 
sand perish in our goals ! that in every century, a 
nation eminent for science, studious of commerce, 
ambitious of empire, should willingly lose, in noisome 
dungeons, five hundred thousand of its inhabitants ; 
a number greater than has ever been destroyed in the 
same time by the pestilence and sword ! 

A very late occurrence may show us the value of 
the number which we thus condemn to be useless ; in 
the re-establishment of the trained bands, thirty 
thousand are considered as a force sufficient against 
all exigences. While, therefore, we detain twenty 
thousand in prison, we shut up in darkness and use- 
lessness two-thirds of an army which ourselves judge 
equal to the defence of our country. 

The monastic institutions- have been often blamed, 
as tending to retard the increase of mankind. And 
perhaps retirement ought rarely to be permitted, ex- 
cept to those whose employment is consistent with 
abstraction, and who, though solitary, will not be 
idle ; to those whom infirmity makes useless to the 
commonwealth, or to those who have paid their due 
proportion to society, and who, having lived for 
others, may be honourably dismissed to live for them- 
selves. But whatever be the evil or the folly of these 
retreats, those have no right to censure them whose 
priions contain i;reatcr numbers than the monasteriei 
of other countries. It is, surol^', less foolish and less 
criminal to permit inaction than compel it ; to com- 
ply with doubtful opinions of happiness, than con- 
demn to certain and apparent misery ; to indulge the 
extravagances of erroneous piety, than to multiply 
and enforce temptations to wickedness. 

The misery of gaols is not half their evil : they 
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are filled with every corruption which poverty and 
wickedness can generate between them ; with all the 
shameless and profligate enormities that can be pro* 
duced by the impudence of ignominy, the rage of 
want, and the malignity of despair. In a prison, the 
awe of the public eye is lost, and the power of the 
law is spent ; there are few fears, there are no 
blushes. The lewd inflame the lewd, the audacious 
harden the audacious. Every one fortifies himself 
as he can against his own sensibility, endeavours to 
practise on others the arts which are practised on 
[limself ; land gains the kindness of his associates by 
similitude of mariners. 

Thus some sink amidst their misery, and others 
survive only to propagate villany. It may be 
loped, that our lawgivers will at length take away 
Tom us this power of starving and depraving one an- 
>ther ; but, if there be any reason why this inveterate 
ivil ^hould not be removed in our age, which true 
>olicy has enlightened beyond any former time, let 
Jiose, whose writings form the ppinions and the 
practices of their contemporaries, endeavour to 
;ransfer the reproach of such imprisonment from the 
iebtor to the creditor, till universal infamy shall 
mrsue the wretch whose wantonness of power, or 
«venge of disappointment, condemns another to 
orture and to ruin ; till he shall be hunted through 
he world as an enemy to man, and find in riches no 
ihelter from contempt. 

Surely, he whose debtor has perished in prison, 
ilthough he may acquit himself of deliberate murder, 
niist at least have his mind clouded with discontent, 
vhen he considers how much another has suffered 
rom him ; when he thinks on the wife bewailing her 
lusband, or the children begging the bread which 
heir father would have earned. If there are any 
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made so obdurate by avarice or cruelty, as to revolve 
these consequences without dread or pity, I must 
leave them to be awakened by some other power, for 
I write only to human beings. 



K°.39. SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 1759, 



TO THE IDLER. 
SIR, 

As none look more diligently about them than those 
who have nothing to do, or who do nothing, I suppose 
it has not escaped your observation, that the bracelet, 
an ornament of great antiquity, has been for some 
years revived among the English ladies. 

The genius of our nation is said, I know not for 
what reason, to appear rather in improvement than 
invention. The bracelet was known in the earliest 
ages ; but it was formerly only a hoop of gold, or a 
cluster of jewels, and showed nothing but the wealth 
or vanity of the wearer; till our ladies, by carrying 
pictures on their wrists, made their ornaments works 
of fancy and exercises of judgment. 

This addition of art to luxur}- is one of the innu- 
merable proofs that might be given of the late increase 
of female erudition ; and I have often congratulated 
myself that my life has happened at a time when 
those, on whom so much of human felicity depends, 
have learned to think as well as speak, and when 
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respect takes possession of the ear, while love is en- 
tering at the eye. 

I have observed, that, even by the suffrages of their 
own sex, those ladies are accounted wisest, who do 
not yet disdain to be taught ; and therefore, I shall 
offer a few hints for the completion of the bracelet, 
without any dread of the fate of Orpheus. 

To the ladies who wear the pictures of their hus- 
bands or children, or any other relations, I can 
offer nothing more decent or more proper. It is 
reasonable to believe that she intends at least to per- 
form her duty, who carries a perpetual excitement to 
recollection and caution, whose own ornaments must 
upbraid her with every failure, and who, by an open 
violation of her engagements, must for ever forfeit 
her bracelet. 

Yet I know not whether it is the interest of the 
husband to solicit very earnestly a place on the brace- 
let. If his image be not in the heart, it is of small 
avail to hang it on the hand. A husband encircled 
with diamonds and rubies may gain some esteem, but 
will never excite love. He that thinks himself most 
secure of his wife, should be fearful of persecuting 
her continually with his presence. The joy of life 
is variety ; the tenderest love requires to be rekindled 
by intervals of absence; and Fidelity herself will b« 
wearied with transferring her eye only from the sam« 
man to the same picture. 

In many countries the condition of every woman 
is known by her dress. Marriage is rewarded with 
some honourable distinction, which celibacy is for- 
bidden to usurp. Some such information a bracelet 
niight afford. The ladies might enrol themselves 
in distinct classes, and carry in open view the em- 
blems of their order. The bracelet of the authoress 
may exhibit the Muses in a ^ton^l q^ W\\A\ ^Jca 
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housewife may show Penelope with her web ; the vo- 
tress of a single life may carry Ursula with her troop 
of virgins ; the gamester may have Fortune with her 
wheel ; and those women that have no character at all 
may display a field of white enamel, as imploring 
help to fill up the vacuity. 

There is a set of ladies who have outlived most 
animal pleasures, and, having nothing rational to put 
in their place, solace with cards the loss of what time 
has taken away, and the want of what wisdom, hav- 
ing never been courted, has never given. For these, 
I know not how to provide a proper decoration. 
They cannot be numbered among the gamesters ; for 
though they are always at play, they play for nothing, 
and never rise to the dignity of hazard or the repu- 
tation of skill. They neither love nor are loved, 
and cannot be supposed to contemplate any human 
image with delight. Yet, though they despair to 
please, they always wish to be fine, and therefore 
cannot be without a bracelet. To this sisterhood I 
can recommend nothing more likely to please them 
than the king of clubs, a personage very comely and 
majestic, who will never meet their eyes without re- 
viving the thought of Some past or future party, and 
who may be displayed in the act of dealing with 
grace and propriety. 

But the bracelet which might be most easily intro- 
duced into general use is a small convex mirror, in 
which the lady may sec herself whenever she shall 
lift her hand. This will be a perpetual source of 
deiii^ht. Other ornaments are of use only in pub- 
lic, but this will furnish gratifications to solitude. 
This will show a face that must always please ; she 
who is followed by admirers will carry about her a 
perpetual justification of the public voice ; and she 
who passes without notice may appeal from prejudice 
to her own eyes. 
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But I know not why the privilege of the bracelet 
should be confined to women ; it was in former ages 
worn by heroes in battle ; and as modern soldiers are 
always distinguished by splendour of dress, I should 
rejoice to sec the bracelet added to the cockade. 

In hope of this ornamental innovation, I have spent 
some thoughts upon military bracelets. There is 
no passion more heroic than love ; and therefore I 
should be glad to see the sons of England marching 
in the field, every man with the picture of a woman 
of honour bound upon his hand. But since in the 
army, as every where else, there will always be men 
who love nobody but themselves, or whom no woman 
of honour will permit to love her, there is a necessity 
of some other distinctions and devices. 

I have read of a prince who, having lost a town, 
ordered the name of it to be every morning shouted 
in his ear till it should be recovered. For the same 
purpose I think the prospect of Minorca might be 
properly worn on the hands of some of our generals : 
others might delight their countrymen, and dignify 
themselves, with a view oiRochcfort as it appeared to 
them at sea : and those that shall return from the 
conquest of America^ may exhibit the warehouse of 
FrontenaCy with an inscription denoting, that it was 
taken in less than three years by less than twenty 
(housand men. 

lam, Sir, &c. 

Tom Toy. 
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NO. 40. SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1759. 



The practice of appending to the narratives of 
public transactions more minute and domestic intel- 
ligence, and filling the newspapers with advertise- 
ments, has grown up by slow degrees to its present 
state. 

Genius is shown only by invention. Tlie man 
who first took advantage of the general curiosity that 
was excited by a siege or battle, to betray the readers 
of news into the knowledge of the shop where the 
best puffs and powder were to be sold, was undoubt- 
edly a man of great sagacity, and profound skill in 
the nature of man. But when he had once shown 
the way, it was easy to follow him ; and every man 
now knows a ready method of informing the public 
of all that he desires to buy or sell, whether his wares 
be material or intellectual ; whether he makes clothes, 
or teaches the mathematics ; whether he be a tutor 
that wants a pupil, or a pupil that wants a tutor. 

Whatever is common is despised. Advertisements 
are now so numerous that they are very negligently 
])crused, and it is therefore become necessary to gain 
attention by magnificence of promises, and by elo- 
quence sometimes sublime and sometimes pathetic. 

Promise, large promise, is the soul of an advertise- 
ment. I remember a wash-ball that had a quality 
truly wonderful — it gave an exquisite edge to therazor. 
And there are now to be sold, for nady money only, 
home din cts for bed-coverings, of' down, beyond com- 
parison, superior to what is call d otter-down, and in- 
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deed such, that its many excellences cannot he here set 
forth. With one excellence we are made acquainted— 
it is warmer than four or fie blankets, and lighter than 
one. 

There are some, however, that know the prejudice 
of mankind in favour of modest sincerity. Tlie ven- 
der of the beautifying fuid sells a lotion that repels 
pimples, washes away freckles, smooths the skin, and 
plumps the flesh ;, and yet, with a generous abhor- 
rence of ostentation, confesses, that it will not restore 
the blootn of ff teen to a lady of fifty. 

The true pathos of advertisements must have sunk 
deep into the heart of every man that remembers the 
zeal shown by the seller of the anodyne necklace, for 
the ease and safety of poor toothing infants, and the 
affection with which he warned every mother, that 
she would never forgive herself if her infant should 
perish without a necklace. 

I cannot but remark to the celebrated author who 
gave, in his notifications of the camel and drome- 
dary, so many specimens of the genuine sublime, that 
there is now arrived another subject yet more worthy 
of his pen. A famous Mohawk Indian warrior, who 
took Dieskaw the French general prisoner, dressedinthe 
same manner with the native Indians when they go to 
war, with his face and body painted, with his scalping- 
knife, tom-aXy and all other implements of war ! a sight 
worthy the curiosity of every true Briton ! This is a 
very powerful description ; but a critic of great re- 
finement would say, that it conveys rather horror and 
terror^ An Indian, dressed as he goes to war, may 
bring company together ; but if he carries the scalp- 
ing-knife and tom-ax, there are many true Britons 
that will never be persuaded to see him but through 
a grate. 

It has been remarked by the severer judges, that 
the salutary sorrow of tragic scenes is too soon ef- 
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faced by the merriment of the epilogue ; the same 
inconvenience arises from the improper disposition 
of advertisements. The noblest objects may be so 
associated as to be made ridiculous. The camel and 
dromedary themselves might have lost much of their 
dignity between the true Jlour of mustard and the 
original Daffy's elixir ; and I could not but feel some 
indignation when I found this illustrious Indian war- 
rior, immediately succeeded by a fresh parcel ofDub^ 
lin butter. 

The trade of advertising is now so near to perfec- 
tion, that it is not easy to propose any improvement. 
But as every art ought to be exercised in due subor- 
dination to the public ^ood, I cannot but propose 
it as a moral question to these masters of the public 
ear, Whether they do not sometimes play too wan- 
tonly with our passions, as when the registrar of lot- 
tery tickets invites us to his shop by an account of 
the prizes which he sold last year ; and whether the 
advertising controvertists do not indulge asperity of 
language without any adequate provocation ; as in the 
dispute about straps for razors, now happily subsided, 
and in the altercation which at present subsists con- 
cerning eau de luce ? 

In an advertisement it is allowed to every man to 
Speak well of himself, but I know not why he should 
assume the privilege of censuring his neighbour. He 
may proclaim his own virtue or skill, but ought not 
to exclude others from the same pretensions. 

Every man that advertises his own excellence should 
write with some consciousness of a character which 
daros to call the attention of the public. lie should 
rem inber that his name is to stand in the same paper 
willi those of the king of l^ru^sia and the einper.)r of 
Gcrniuii',, and endeavour to maivc hinitclf worthy ol 
surh association. 

Some regard is likewijic to be paid to posterity. 
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There are men of diligehce and curiosity who treasure 
up the papers of the day merely because others neglect 
them, and in time they will be scarce. When these 
collections shall be read in another centur}', how will 
numberless contradictions be reconciled ; and how 
shall fame be possibly distributed among the taylors 
and boddice-makers of the present age ? 

Surely these things deserve consideration. It is 
enough for me to have hinted my desire that these abuses 
may be rectified ; but such is the state of nature, that 
what all have the right of doing, many will attempt 
without sufficient care or due qualifications. 



N^.41. SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 1759- 



Th e following letter relates to an affliction perhaps 
not necessary to be imparted to the public ; but I 
could not persuade myself to suppress it, because 1 
think I know the sentiments to be sincere, and I feci 
no disposition to provide for this day any other en- 
tertainment. 



. At tu quhquU erisy miser i qui cruda poet a 

Credideris Jletu funera dlgna tuOf 
Hac postrema tibi sit flendi causa, fluatqut 
Lents inoffenso vitaque morsque gradu. 



MR. IDLER, 

Notwithstanding the warnings of philosophers, 
and the daily examples of losses and misfortunes 
which life forces upon our observation, such is the 
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absorption of our thoughts in the business of the 
present day, such the resignation of our reason to 
empty hopes of future felicity, or such our unwilling- 
ness to foresee what we dread, that every calamity 
comes suddenly upon us, and not only presses us as 
a hurthen, but crushes as a blow. 

There are evils which happen out of the common 
course of nature, against which it is no reproach not 
to be provided. A Hash of lightning intercepts the 
traveller in his way. The concussion of an earth- 
quake heaps the ruins of cities upon their inhabit- 
ants. But other miseries time brings, though silently, 
yet visibly, forward by its even lapse, which yet ap- 
proach us unseen because we turn oui? eyes away, and 
seize us unresisted, because we could not arm ourselves 
against them but by setting them before us. 

That it is vain to shrink from what cannot be 
avoided, and to hide that from ourselves which must 
some time be found, is a truth which we all know, 
but which all neglect, and perhaps none more than 
the speculative reasoner, whose thoughts are always 
from home, whose eye wanders over life, whose fancy 
dances after meteors of happiness kindled by itself, 
and who examines every thing rather than his own 
state. 

Nothing is more evident than that the decays of age 
must terminate in death ; yet there is no man, says 
Tully^ who does not believe that he may yet live an- 
other year ; and there is none who does not, upon the 
same principle, hope another year for his parent or 
his friend : but the fallacy will be in time detected ; the 
last year, the last day, must come. It has come, and 
is past. The life which made my own life pleasant 
is at an end, and the gates of death are shut upon my 
prospects. 

The loss of a friend upon whom the heart was 
fixed, to whom every wish and endeavour tende ', is 
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a state of dreary desolation, in which the mind looks 
abroad impatient of itself, and finds nothing but emp- 
tiness and horror. The blameless life, the artless 
tenderness, the pious simplicity, the modest resigna- 
tion, the patient sickness, and the quiet death, are 
remembered only to add value to the loss, to aggra- 
vate regret for what cannot be amended, to deepen 
sorrow for what cannot be recalled. 

These are the calamities by which Providence gra- 
dually disengages us from the love of life. Other evils 
fortitude may repel, or hope may mitigate ; but irre- 
parable privation leaves nothing to exercise resolution 
or flatter expectation. The dead cannot return, and 
nothing is left us here but languish ment and grief. 

Yet such is the course of nature, that whoever lives 
long must outlive those whom he loves and honours. 
Such is the condition of our present existence, that 
life must one time lose its associations, and every in- 
habitant of the earth must walk downward to the 
grave alone and unregarded, without any partner of 
his joy or grief, without any interested witness of his 
misfortunes or success. 

Misfortune, indeed, he may yet feel ; for where is* 
the bottom of the misery of man ? But what is suc- 
cess to him that has none to enjoy it ? Happiness is 
not found in self-contemplation ; it is perceived only 
when it is reflected from another. 

We know little of the state of departed souls, be- 
cause such knowledge is not necessary to a good life. 
Reason deserts us at the brink of the grave, and can 
give no farther intelligence. Revelation is not wholly 
silent. There is joy in the angels of Heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth ; and surely this joy is not in- 
communicable to souls disentangled from the body, 
and made like angels. 

Let hope therefore dictate, what revelation does not 
confute, that the union of souls may still remain ; and 
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that we who are struggling with sin, sorrow, and in- 
firmities, may have our part in the attention and kind- 
ness of those who have finished their course, and are 
now receiving their reward. 

These are the great occasions which force the mind 
to take refuge in religion : when we have no help in 
ourselves, what can remain but that we look up to a 
higher and a greater Power ? and to what hope may 
we not raise our eyes and hearts, when we consider 
that the greatest Power is the best ? 

Surely there is no man who, thus afflicted, does 
not seek succour in the gospel, which has brought 
life and immortality to light. The precepts of Epicunts^ 
who teaches us to endure what the laws of the uni- 
verse make necessary, may silence, but not content us. 
The dictates of Zeno, who commands us to look with 
indifference on external things, may dispose us to 
conceal our sorrow, but cannot assuage it. Real al- 
leviation of the loss of friends, and rational tranquil- 
lity in the prospect of our own dissolution, can be 
received only from the promises of Him in whose 
hands are life and death, and from the assurance of 
another and better state, in which all tears will be 
wiped from the eyes, and the whole soul shall be filled 
with joy. Philosophy may infuse stubbornness, but 
Religion only can give patience. 

I am, &c. 
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N*. 42. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1759. 



The subject of the following letter is not wholly 
unmentioned by the Rambler. The Spectator 
has also a letter containing a case not much dilferent. 
I hope my correspondent's performance is more an 
eflfbrt of genius, than effusion of the passions ; and 
that she hath rather attempted to paint some possible 
distress, than really feels the evils which she has 
described, 

TO THE IDLER. 
SIR, 

There is a cause of misery, which, though certainly 
known both to you and your predecessors, has been 
little taken notice of in your papers ; I mean the 
snares that the bad behaviour of parents extends 
over the paths of life which their children are to 
tread after them ; and as I make no doubt but the 
Idler holds the shield for virtue as well as the glass 
for folly, that he will employ his leisure hours as 
much to his own satisfaction, in warning his ref!<icrs 
against a danger, as in laughing them out of a fusliinn : 
for this reason 1 am tempted to ask adniittiuici! lor 
my story in your paper, though it has uotiiitii^ lo 
recommend it but truth, and the honest wish of 
warning others to shun the track which I am airaid 
maj \ead me at last to ruin. 

VOf,, XXXllU o 
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I am the child of a fiuher, who^ having always 
lived in one spot in the country where he was bom, 
and having had no genteel education himself, thou^t 
no qualifications in the world desirable but as tliey 
led up to fortune, and no learning necessary to hap- 
piness but such as might most eflfectually teach me to 
make the best market of myself: I was unfortunately 
bom a beauty, to a full sense of which my £Eithertook 
care to flatter me ; and having, when very youi^ 
put me to a school in the country, afterwards trans*- 
planted me to another in town, at the instigation of 
his friends, where his ill-judged fondness let me re* 
main no longer than to learn just enough experience 
to convince me of the sordidn^s of his Tiews, to 
give me an idea of perfections which my presei^t sitoa^ 
tion will never suffer me to reach, and to teach me 
sufficient morals to dare to despise what is bad, 
though it be in a father. 

Thus equipped (as he thought completely) for 
life, I was carried back into the country, and lived 
with him and my mother in a small village, within 
a few miles of the county-town ; where I mixed^ 
at first with reluctance, among company which, 
though I never despised, I could not approve, as 
they were brought up with other inclinations, and 
narrower views than my own. My father took 
great pains to show me every where, both at his own 
house, and at such public diversions as the country 
afforded : he frequently told the people all he had 
was for his daughter ; took care to repeat the civili- 
ties I had received from all his friends in London ; 
told how much I was admired, and all his little am- 
bition could suggest to set me in a stronger light. 

Thus have I continued tricked out for sale, as I 
may call it, and doomed, by parental authority, to 
a state little better than that of prostitution. I look 
on myscU as growing cYieapci eN^t^VoMx, vcv^-wsi 
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losing all that honest pride, that modest confidence, 
in which the virgin dignity consists. Nor does my 
misfortune stop here : though many would be too 
generous to impute the follies of a father to a child 
whose heart has set her above them ; yet I am afraid 
the most charitable of them will hardly think it 
possible for me to be a daily spectatress of his vices 
without tacitly allowing them, and at last consent- 
ing to them, as the eye of the frighted infant is, by 
degrees, reconciled to the darkness of which at first 
it was afraid. It is a common opinion, lie himself 
XQUSt very well know, that vices like diseases, are 
oft^n hereditary ; and that the property of the one is 
to infect the manners, as the other poisons the springs 
of life. 

• • • • 

Yet this, though bad,^ is not the worst ; my father 
deceives himself the hopes of the very child he! 
has btought into the world ; he suffers his house to 
be the seat of drunkenness, riot, and irreligion; who 
seduces, almost in my sighty the menial servant, 
converses with the prostitute, and corrupts the 
wife ! Thus I, who from my earliest dawn of reason 
was taught to think that at my approach every eye 
sparkled with pleasure, or was dejected as conscious 
o>f superior charms, am excluded from society, 
through fear lest I should partake, if not of my 
father's crimes, at least of his reproach. Is a 
parent, who is so little solicitous for the welfare of 
a child, better than a pirate who turns a wretch 
lidrift in a boat at sea, without a star to steer by, 
or an anchor to hold it fast ? Am I not to lay all 
my miseries at those doors which ought to have 
opened only for my protection ? And if doomed to 
add at last one more to the number of those wretches 
whom neither the world nor its law befriends, may 
I not justly say that I have beeu avjtd \i^ ^ ^^\^\>X 

02 
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into ruin ? But though a parent's power is screened 
from insult and violation by the very words of 
Heaven, yet surely no laws divine or human, forbid 
me to remove myself from the malignant sAiade of 
a plant that poisons all around it, blasts the bloom 
of youth, checks its improvements, and makes all 
its flowrets fade ; but to whom can the wretched^ 
can the dependent fly? For me to fly a father's 
house, is to be a beggar : I have only one comfort 
amidst my anxieties, a pious relation, who bids me 
appeal to Heaven for a witness to my just intentions, 
fly as a deserted wretch to its protection; and, 
being asked who my father is, point, like the antient 
philosopher, with my finger to the heavens. 

The hope in which I write this, is, that you will 
give it a place in your paper ; and, as your essays 
sometimes find their way into the country, that my 
father may read my story there ; and, if not for his 
own sake yet for mine, spare to perpetuate that 
worst of calamities to me, the loss of character, 
from which all his dissimulation has not been able 
to rescue himself. Tell the world, Sir, that it is 
possible for virtue to keep its throne unshaken with- 
out any other guard than itself ; that it is possible to 
maintain that purity of thought so necessary to the 
completion of human excellence even in the midst 
of temptations ; when they have no friend within, 
nor are assisted by the voluntary indulgence of 
vicious thoughts. 

If the insertion of a story like this docs not break 
in on the plan of your paper, you have it in your 
power to be a better friend than her father to 

P£RDITA. 
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Th e natural advantages which arise from the posi- 
tion of the earth which we inhabit, with respect 
to the other planets, afford much employment to 
mathematical speculation, by which it has been dis- 
covered, that no other conformation of the system 
could have given such commodious distributions of 
light and heat, or imparted fertility and pleasure 
to so great a part of a revolving sphere^ 

It may be, perhaps, observed by the moralist/ with 
equal reason, that our globe seems particularly 
fitted for the residence of a being, placed here only 
for a short time, whose task is to advance himself 
to a higher and happier state of existence, by unre- 
mitted vigilance of caution, and activity of virtue. 

The duties required of man are such as human 
nature does not willingly perform, and such as 
those are inclined to delay who yet intend some time 
to fulfil them. It was therefore necessary that thin 
universal reluctance should be counteracted, and 
the drowsiness of hesitation wakened into resolve ; 
that the danger of procrastination should be always 
in view, and the fallacies of security be hourly de- 
tected* 

To this end all the appearances of nature uni- 
formly consmre. Whatever we see on every side 
reminds usorthe lapse of time and the flux of life. 
The day and night succeed each other, the rotation 
of seasons diversifies the year, the sun rises, attains 
the meridian, dec ncs, and sets; and the moon every 
night changes its form, 

o3 
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The day has been considered ass an image of the 
year, and the year as the representation of life. 
The morning answers to the springs and the spring 
to childhood and youth; the noon corresponds to 
the summer, and the summer to the strength of man- 
hood. The evening is an emblem of autumn, and 
autumn of declining life. The night with its silence 
and darkness shows the winter, in which all the 
powers of vegetation are benumbed ; and the winte? 
points out the time when life sliall cease, with ks 
hopes and pleasures. 

He that is carried forward, however swiftly, by 
a motion equable and easy, perceives not the change 
of place but by the variation of objects. If the 
wheel of life, which rolls thus silently along, 
passed on through undistinguishable uniformity, we 
should never mark its approaches to the end of 
the course. If one hour were like another; if the 
passage of the sun did not show that the day is wast- 
ing ; if the change of seasons did not impress upon 
us the flight of the year; quantities of duration 
equal to days and years would glide unobserved. 
If the parts of time were not variously coloured, 
we should never discern their departure or succes- 
sion, but should live thoughtless of the past, and 
careless of the future, without will, and perhaps 
without power, to compute the periods of life, or to 
compare the time which is already lost with that 
which may probably remain. 

But the course of time is so visibly marked, that 
it is observed even by the birds of passage, and by 
nations who have raised their minds very little above 
animal instinct: there are human beings whose 
language does not supply them with words by 
which they can number five, but I have read of 
none that have not names for day and night, for 
summer and winter. 
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Yet it IS certain that these admonitions of nature, 
however forcible, however importunate, are too 
often vain; and that many who mark with such 
accuracy the course of time, appear to have little 
sensibility of the decline of life. Every man has 
something to do which he neglects ; every man has 
faults to conquer which he delays to combat. 

So little do we accustom ourselves to consider 
the effects of time, that things necessary and certain 
often surprise us like unexpected contingences. 
We leave the beauty in her bloom, and, after an 
absence of twenty years, wonder, at our return, to 
find her faded. We meet those whom we left 
children, and can scarcely persuade ourselves to 
treat them as men. The traveller visits in age 
those countries through which he rambled in his 
youth, and hopes for merriment at the old place. 
The man of business, wearied with unsatisfactory 
prosperity, retires to tlie town of his nativity, and 
expects to play away the last years with the com- 
panions of his childhood, and recover youth in the 
fields where he once was young. 

From this inattention, so general and so mischiev- 
ous, let it be every man's study to exempt himself. 
Let him that desires to see others happy, make haste 
to give while his gift can be enjoyed, and remember 
that every moment of delay takes away something 
from the value of his benefaction. And let him, 
who purposes his own happiness, reflect, that while 
he forms his purpose the day rolls on, and the night 
€omethj when no man can work t 
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Memory is, among the £EM:ulties of the human 
mind, that of which we make the most frequent 
use, or rather that of which the agency is incessant 
or perpetual. Memory is the primary and funda- 
mental power, without which there could be no 
other intellectual operation. Judgment and ratioci- 
nation suppose something already known,, and draw 
their decisions only from experience. Imagination 
selects ideas from the treasures of remembrance, and 
produces novelty only by varied combinations. We 
do not even form conjectures of distant, or antici- 
pations of future events,, but by concluding what 
is possible from what is past. 

The two offices of memory are collection and 
distribution ; by one images are accumulated, and 
by the other produced for use. Collection is always 
the employment of our first years ; and distribution 
commonly that of our advanced age. 

To collect and reposit the various forms of things, • 
is far the most pleasing part of mental occupation. 
We are naturally delighted with novelty, and there 
is a time when all that we see is new. When first 
we enter into the world, whithersoever we turn our 
eyes, they meet Knowledge with Pleasure at her side ; 
every diversity of nature pours ideas in upon the 
soul; neither search nor labour are necessary; we 
have nothing more to do than to open our eyes, and 
curiosity is gratified. 

Much of the pleasure which the first survey of 
the world affords, is cxViau^V^^i V>v:^Q\ti ^t «k^<i con- 
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scious of our own felicity, or able to Compare ouf 
condition with some other possible state. We have 
therefore few traces of the joy of our earliest disco- 
veries ; yet we all remember a time when nature had 
so many untasted gratifications, that every excursion 
gave delight which can now be found no longer^ 
^hen the noise of a torrent, the rustle of a wood^ 
the song of birds, or the play of lambs, had powep 
to fill the attention^ and suspend all perception of the 
course of time. 

But these easy pleasures are soon at an end; we 
have seen in a very little time so much, that we call 
out for new objects of observation, and endeavour 
to find variety in books and life. But study is 
laborious, and not always satisfactory ; and conver- 
lotion has its pains as well as pleasures; we are 
ii?illing to leani, but not willing to be taught; we 
are pained by ignorance, but pained yet more by 
another's knowledge. 

From the vexation of pupillage men commonly 
set themselves free about the middle of life, by 
shutting up the avenues of intelligence, and resolv- 
ii^ to rest in their present state ; and they, whose 
ardour of inquiry continues longer, find themselves 
insensibly forsaken by their instructors. As every 
man advances in life, the proportion between those 
that are younger and that are older than himself is 
continually changing; and he that has lived half a 
century finds few that do not require from him that 
information which he once expected from those that 
went before him. 

Then it is that the magazines of memory are 
opened, and the stores of accumulated knowledge 
are displayed by vanity or benevolence, or in honest 
commerce of mutual interest. Every man wants 
others, and is therefore glad when K<i \s >««xv\ft.^ Vs^ 
^jheitt. And as few men will eudwie \)ti^ \aXio>w '^"^ 
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intense meditation without necessity, be that has 
learned enough for his profit or his honour, seldom 
endeavours after further acquisitions. 

The pleasure of recollecting speculative notions 
would not be much less than that of gaining them, 
if they could be kept pure and unmingled with the 
passages of life j but such is the necessary concate- 
nation of our thoughts, that good and evil are linked 
together, and no pleasure recurs but associated with 
pain. Every revived idea reminds us of a time 
when something was enjoyed that is now lost, when 
some hope was yet not blasted, when some purpose 
had yet not languished into sluggishness or indiifeF-^ 
ence. 

Whether it be that life has more vexations thaa 
comforts, or, what is in the event just the samCf 
that evil makes deeper impression than good, it is 
certain that no man can review the time past withojat 
heaviness of heart. He remembers many calamities 
incurred by folly, many opportunities lost by neg- 
ligence. The shades of the dead rise up before 
him ; and he laments the companions of his youth, 
the partners of his amusements, the assistants of his 
labours, whom the hand of death has snatchied 
away. 

When an offer was made to Tkemistactes of teach* 
ing him the art of memory^ he answered, that he 
would rather wish for the art of forgetfulness. He 
felt his imagination haunted by phantoms of misery 
which he was unable to suppress, and would gladly 
have calmed his thoughts with some oblivious antidote. 
In this we all resemble one another : the hero and the 
sage are, like vulgar mortals, overburthened by the 
weight of life ; all shrink from recollection, and all 
wish for an art of forgetfulness. 
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There is in n^any minds a kin4 of vanity exprted 
to the disadvantage of themselves^ a desire to be 
praised for superior acuteness discovered only in 
the degradation of their species, or censure of their 
country. 

Defamation is sufficiently copious. The general 
lampooner of mankind may find long exercise for 
his zeal or wit, in the defects of nature, the vexations 
of life, the follies of opinion, and the corruptions 
of practice. But fiction is easier than discernment ; 
and most of these writers spare themselves the labour 
of inquiry, and exhaust their virulence upon ima-^ 
einary crimes, which^ as they never existed, can nevejp 
be mended. 

That the painters find no encouragement among 
the English for many other works than portraits, has 
been imputed to national selfishness. 'Tis vain, 
says the satirist, to set before any Englishman the 
scenes of landscapes, or the heroes of history ; naturfe 
aiid antiquity arc nothing in his eye; he has no value 
but for himself, nor desires any copy but of his own 
form. 

Whoever is delighted with his own picture must 
derive his pleasure from the pleasure of another. 
Every man is always present to himself, and has, 
therefore, little need of his own resemblance, nor 
can desire it, but for the sake of those whom he 
loves, and by whom he hopes to be remembered. 
This use of the art is a natural and reasonable 
jconsequence of aflfection ; and though, Uk't ^vVsrx 
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human actions, it is often complicated with pride» 
yet even such pride is more laudable than that by 
which palaces are covered with pictures, that, how- 
ever excellent, neither imply the owner's virtue nor 
excite it. 

Genius is chiefly exerted in historical pictures ; 
and the art of the painter of portraits is often lost in 
the obscurity of his subject. But it is in painting aa 
in life, what is greatest is not always best. I should 
grieve to see Reynolds transfer to heroes and to god- 
desses, to empty splendour and to airy fiction, that art 
which is now employed in diffusing friendship, in re« 
viving tenderness, in quickening the affections of the 
absent, and continuing the presence of the dead. 

Yet in a nation great and opulent there is room, 
and ought to be patronage, for an art like that of 
painting through all its diversities; and it is to be 
wished, that the reward now oflfered for an historical 
picture may excite an honest emulation, and give bc^ 
ginning to an English school. 

It is not very easy to find an action or event that 
can be efficaciously represented by a painter. 

He must have an action not successive but instan* 
taneous ; for the time of a picture is a single mo- 
ment. For this reason the death of Hercules can- 
not well be painted, though at the first view it 
flatters the imagination with very glittering ideas : 
the gloomy mountain overhanging the sea, and 
covered with trees, some bending to the wind, and 
some torn from the root by the raging hero ; the 
violence with which he rends from his shoulders the 
invenomed garment; the propriety with which his 
muscular nakedness may be displayed : the death of 
Lycas whirled from the promontory; the gigantic 
presence of Philoctetcs; the blaae of the fatal pile, 
which the deities behold with grief and terror from 
the sky. 
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All these images fill the mind, but will not com- 
pose a picture, because they cannot be united in a 
single moment. Hercules must have rent his flesh at 
one time, and tossed Lycos into the air at another ; 
he must first tear up the trees, and then lie down 
upon the pile. 

The action must be circumstantial and distinct. 
There is a passage in the Iliad which cannot be read 
without strong emotions. A Trojan prince, seized 
by Achilles in the battle, falls at his feet, and in 
moving terms supplicates for life. How can a 
wretch like thee, says the haughty Greek, intreat to 
live, when thou knowest that the time must come when 
Achilles is to die? This cannot be painted, because 
no peculiarity of attitude or disposition can so sup- 
ply the place of language as to impress the senti- 
ment. 

The event painted must be such as excites pas- 
sion, and different passions in the several actors^ or a 
tumult of contending passions in the chief. 

Perhaps the discovery of Ulysses by his nurse is of 
this kind. The surprise of the nurse mingled with 
joy ; that of Ulysses checked by prudence, and 
clouded by solicitude ; and the distinctness of the 
action by which the scar is found; all concur to 
complete the subject. But the picture, having only 
(wo figures, will want variety. 

A much nobler assemblage may be furnished by 
the death of Epaminondas, The mixture of glad- 
ness and grief in the face of the messenger who 
brings his dying general an accouut of the victory ; 
the various passions of the attendants; the sublimity 
of composure in the hero, while the dart is by his own 
command drawn from his side, and the faint gleam of 
satisfaction that diffuses itself over the languor of 
death, are worthy of that pencil which yet I do not 
wish to see employed upon them. 

VOL. XXXIII. P 
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If the design were not too multifiurioiis and ex- 
tensive, I should wish that our painters would at- 
tempt the dissolution of the parliament by Cram* 
loell. The point of time may be chosen when CroM- 
well looking round the Pandaemouium with con? 
tempt, ordered ]the bauble to be* taken away; and 
Hurrisan laid hands on the Speaker to drag hun from 
the chair. 

The various appearances which rage and terror^ 
and astonishment and guilt, might exhibit in the 
faces of that hateful assembly, of whom the prin* 
cipal persons may be faithfully drawn from portraits 
or prints ; the irresolute repugnance of some, the 
h3rpocritical submissions of others, the ferocious in- 
solence of Croimve//, the rugged brutality oiHarrimm^ 
and the general trepidation of fear and wickedness 
would, if some proper disposition could be contrived, 
make a picture of unexampled variety, and irresisti- 
\Aq instruction. 
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MR. IDLER, 

I AM encouraged, by the notice you have taken 
of Betty Brooftif to represent the miseries which I 
sutfer from a species of tyranny which, I believe, 
is not very uncommon, though perhaps it may have 
escaped the observation of thoi-p who converse little 
uith fine ladies, or see tliem only in their public 
characters. 
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' Te this method of Tenting my vexation I am the 
inore inclined, because if I do not complain to you, 
I must bunt in silence; for my mistress has teazed 
ine and teazed me till I can hold no longer,' and yet 
i must not tell her of her tricks. The girls that Uve 
in common services can quarrel, and give warning, 
mid find other places ; but we that live with great 
ladies, if we once offend them, have nothing left but 
to return into the country. 

I am waiting-maid to a lady who keeps the best 
company, and is seen at every place of fashionablie 
resort. I am envied by all the maids in the square, 
for few countesses leave off so many clothes as my 
Bustressy and nobody shares with me: so that I 
supply two families in the country with finery for 
the assizes and horse-races, besides what I wear my- 
self. The steward and house-keeper have joined 
against me to procure my removal, that they may 
advance a relation of their own} but their designs 
are found out by my lady, who says I need not fear 
them, for she will never have dowdies about her. 

You would thinks Mr. IcUer, like others, that I 
am very happy, and may well be contented with my 
lot. But 1 will tell you. My lady has an odd 
humour. She never orders any thing in direct words, 
for she loves a sharp girl that can take a hint. 

I would not have you suspect that she has any 
thing to hint which she is ashamed to speak at 
length ; for none can have greater purity of senti-. 
ment, or rectitude of attention. She has nothing to 
hide, yet nothing will she tell. She always gives her 
directions oblique and allusively^ by the mention 
of something relative or consequential, without any 
other purpose than to exercise my acuteness and her 
own. 

It is impossible to give a notion of this style 

p2 
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Otherwise than by examples. One night, when she 
had sat writing letters till it was time to be dressed^ 
Molly i said she, the Ladies are all to he at Court tth 
night in white aprons. When she means that I 
should send to order the chair, she says, I think the 
streets are clean, I may venture to loalk. When she 
would have something put into its place, she bids 
me lay it on the floor. If she would have me snuff 
the candles, she asks whether I think her eyes are like 
a cat's ? If she thinks her chocolate delayed, she 
talks of the benefit of abstinence. If any needle-work 
is forgotten, she supposes that I have heard of the 
lady who died by prickmg herflnger. 

She always imagines that I can recal every tiling 
past from a single word. If she wants her head 
from the milliner, she only says, Molly^ you know 
Mrs* Tape, If she would have the mantua-maker 
sent for, she remarks that Mr. Taffaty, the mercer^ 
was here last week. She ordered, a fortnight ago, 
that the first time she was abroad all day I should 
choose her a new set of cofifee-cups at the china- 
shop : of this she reminded me yesterday, as she was 
going down stairs, by saying. You can't Jind your way 
now to Pall-Mall, 

All this would not vex me, if, by increasing my 
trouble, she spared her own ; but, dear Mr. Idler, is 
it not as easy to say coffee-cups, as Pall-Mall? and to 
tell me in plain words what I am to do, and when it 
is to be done, as to torment her own head with the 
labour of finding hints, and mine with that of under- 
standing them ? 

When first I came to this lady, I had nothing like 
the learning that I have now; for she has many 
books, and I have much time to read; so that of 
late I have seldom missed her meaning : but when 
hhc first took me I was axv igcvot^ivt ^ul ; and she, 
n/jo, as is very common, coiv^o\3lXv<^^0l \\^\\\. qWww*- 
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ledge with want of understanding, b^an once to 
despair of bring me to any thing, because, when I 
came into her chamber at the call of her bell, she 
asked me. Whether we lived in Zembla; and I did not 
guess the meaning of her inquiry, but modestly an- 
swered that / could not tell. She had happened to 
ring once when I did not hear her, and meant to put 
me in mind of that country where sounds are said to 
be congealed by the frost. 

Another time, as I was dressing her head, she began 
to talk on a sudden of Medusa^ and makes, and men 
ittmed into stone, and maids that, if they were not 
watched, would let their mistresses be Gorgons, I looked 
round me half frightened, and quite bewildered; till 
at last^ finding that her literature was thrown away 
upon me, she bid me, with great vehemence, reach 
the curling-irons. • 

It is not without some indignation, Mr. Idler, that 
I discover, in these artifices of vexation, something 
worse than foppery or caprice; a mean delight in 
superiority, which knows itself in no danger of re- 
proof or opposition ; a cruel pleasure in seeing the 
perplexity Of a mind obliged to find what is studiously 
concealed, and a mean indulgence of petty male- 
volence, in the sharp censure of involuntary, and 
very often of inevitable failings. When, beyond 
her expectation, I hit upon her meaning, I can per-* 
ceive a sudden cloud of disappointment spread over 
her face; and have sometimes been afraid lest I 
should lose her favour by understanding her wheo 
she means to puzzle me. 

This day, however, she has conquered my saga-> 
city. When she went out of her dressing-room she 
said nothing but, Molly you know, and hastened to 
her chariot. What I am to know is yet a secret ; 
but if I do not know before she comes back^ ^bdLX. 

p3 
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I have yet no means of discovering, she will make 
my dullness a pretence for a fortnight's ill humour, 
treat me as a creature devoid of the faculties neces* 
sary to the common duties of life, and perhaps give 
the next gown to the housekeeper. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

Molly Quick. 
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TO THE IDLER. 
MR. IDLER, 

I A M the unfortunate wife of a city wit, and cannot 
but think that my case may deserve equal compas- 
sion with any of those which have been represented 
in your paper. 

I married my husband within three months after 
the expiration of his apprenticeship ; we put our 
money together, and furnished a large and splendid 
shop, in which he was for five years and a half dili- 
gent and civil. The notice which curiosity orkind- 
ness commonly bestows on beginners, was continued 
by confidence and esteem; one customer, pleased 
with his treatment and his bargain, recommended 
another ; and we were busy behind the counter from 
// orning to night. 
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Thus every day increased our wealth and our re- 
putation. My husband was often invited to dinner 
openly on the Exchange by hundred-thousand-pounds 
men; and whenever I went to any of the halls, the 
wives of the aldermen made me low courtesies. We 
always took up our notes b'fefpre the day, and made 
all considerable payments By drafts upon our 
banker. 

You will easily believe that I was well enough 
pleased with my condition ; for what happiness can 
be greater than that of growing every day richer and 
richer? I will not deny that, imagining myself 
likely to be in a short time the sheriff's lady, I 
broke off my acquaintance with some of my neigh- 
bours ; and advised my husband to keep good com- 
pany, and not to be seen with men that were worth 
nothing. 

In time we found that ale disagreed with his con- 
stitution, and went every night to drink his pint at a 
tavern, where he met with a set of critics, who dis- 
puted upon the merits of the different theatrical per- 
formers. By these idle fellows he was taken to the 
play, which at first he did not seem much to heed ; 
for he owned, that he very seldom knew what they 
were doing, and that, while his companions wouM 
let him alone, he was commonly thinking on his last 
bargain. ^ 

Having once gone, however, he went again and 
again, though I often told him that three shillings 
were thrown away; at last he grew uneasy if he 
missed a night, and importuned me to go with him. 
I went to a tragedy which they called Macbeth; and, 
when I came home, told him, that I could not bear 
to see men and women make themselves such fools, 
by pretending to be witches and ghosts, generals and 
kings, and to walk in their sleep when they were as 
much awake as those that looked ^XXXxeni, >^a\.^^ 
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me, that I must get higher notions, and that a play 
was the most rational of all entertainments, and most 
proper to relax the mind after the business of the 
dav. 

By degrees he gained knowledge of soni€ of tiie 
players ; and when the play was over, very frequently 
treated them with suppers ; for which he was admitted 
to stand behind the scenes. 

He soon began to lose some of his morning hours 
in the same folly^ and was for one winter very dili- 
gent in his attendance on the rehearsals ; but of this 
species of idleness he grew weary, and said, that the 
play was nothing without the company. 

His ardour for the diversion of the evening in<» 
creased ; he bought a sword, and paid five shilfings a 
night to sit in the boxes ; he went sometimes into a 
place which he calls the green-room, where all the 
wits of the age assemble ; and, when he had been 
there, could do nothing for two or three days but 
repeat their jests, or tell their disputes. 

He has now lost his regard for every thing but the 
play-house ; he invites, three times a week, one or 
other to drink claret, and talk of the drama. His 
first care in the morning is to read the play-bills; 
and, if he remembers any lines of the tragedy which 
is to be represented, walks about the shop, repeating 
them so loud, and with such strange gestures, that 
the passengers gather round the door. 

His greatest pleasure when I married him was to 
hear the situation of his shop commended, and to be 
told how many estates have been got in it by the same 
trade ; but of late he grows peevish at any mention 
of business, and delights in nothing so much as to be 
told that he speaks like Mossop. 

Among his new associates he has learned another 
language, and speaks in such a strain that his neigli- 
bours cannot understaud \\\m. \^ >! tw^xowv^r Uvlks 
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longer than he is willing to hear^ he will complain that 
he has been excruciated with unmeaning verbosity ; 
he laughs at the letters of his friends for their tame* 
ness of expression, and often declares himself weary 
of attending to the mmutut of a shop. 

It is well for me that I know how to keep a book, 
for of late he is scarcely ever in the way. Since one 
of his friends told him that he had a genius for tragic 
poetry, he has locked himself in an upper room six or 
seven hours a day ; and, when I carry him any paper 
to be read or signed, I hear him talking vehemently 
to himself, sometimes of love and beauty, sometimes 
of friendship and virtue, but morefrequenUy of liberty 
and his country. 

I would gladly, Mr. Idler, be informed what to 
think of a shopkeeper, who is incessantly talking 
about liberty ; a word, which, since his acquaintance 
with polite life, my husband has always in his mouth ; 
he is, on all occasions, afraid of our liberty, and de- 
clares his resolution to hazard all for liberty. What 
can the man mean ? I am sure he has liberty enough-* 
it were better for him and me if his liberty was 
lessened. 

He has a friend, whom he calls a critic, that 
comes twice a week to read what he is writing. 
This critic tells him that his piece is a little irre- 
gular, but that some detached scenes will shine pro- 
digiously, and that in the character of Bombulus he 
is wonderfully great. My scribbler then squeezes his 
hand, calls him the be^t of friends, thanks him for 
his sincerity, and tells him that he hates to be flat- 
tered. 1 have reason to believe that he seldom parts 
with his dear friend without lending him two guineas, 
and am afraid that he gave bail for him three days 
ago. 

By this course of life our credit «a \.t^«t%\%\«*" 
feoeJ; and I cannot forbear to sus^ect^ ^i)!Q».l\si'^'^o»»^ 
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band's honour as a wit is not much advanced, ii^fhe 
seems to be always the lowest of the conpany, and 
is afraid to tell his opinion till the rest have spoken^ 
When he was behind his counter, he used to be 
brisk, active, and jocular, like a man that knew 
what he was dmng, and did not fear to look another 
in the face; but among wits and critics he is ti- 
morous and awkwardy and hangs down his head at 
his own table. Dear Mr. Idler ^ persuade him, if 
you can, to return once more to his native element. 
Tell him, that his wit will never make him rich, but 
that there are places where riches will always make 
a wit. 

I am, SIR, &C4 

Deborah Gikorr. 
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There is no kind of idleness, by which we are 
so easily seduced, as that which dignifies itself 
by the appearance of business, and by making 
the loiterer imagine that he has something to do 
which must not be neglected, keeps him in perpetual 
agitation, and hurries him rapidly from .place ta 
place. 

Pie that sits still, or reposes himself upon a couch, 
no more deceives himself than he deceives others ; he 
knows that he is doing nothing, and has no other so- 
lace of his insignificance than the resolution, which 
the layj hourly make, of changing his mode of life. 
To do nothing every maw \s a^iW\Tve^\ \sccA Xa \<?i 
much almost every man "\s uwwVVVvtv^ ox ^Vcu\<^. \xw- 
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numerable expedients have therefore been invented 
to produce motion without labour, and employment 
without solicitude. The greater part of those whom 
the kindness of fortune has left to their own direc- 
tion, and whom want does not keep chained to the 
counter or the plough, play throughout life with the 
shadows of business, and know not at last what they 
have been doing. 

These imitators of action are of all denominations. 
Some are seen at every auction without intention to 
purchase; others appear punctually at the Ex- 
change^ though they are known there only by their 
faces. Some are always making parties to visit 
collections for which they have no taste ; and some 
neglect every pleasure and every duty to hear ques- 
tions, in which they have no interest, debated in 
parliament. 

These men never appear more ridiculous than in 
the distress which they imagine themselves to feel, 
from some accidental interruption of those empty 
pursuits. A tiger newly imprisoned is indeed more 
formidable, but not more angry, than Jack Tvlip 
withheld from a florist's feast, or Tom Distich hin- 
dered from seeing the first representation of a play. 

As political affairs are the highest and most 
extensive of temporal concerns; the mimic of a 
politician is more busy and important than any other 
trifler. Monsieur le Noir, a man who, without pro- 
perty or importance in any corner of the earth, has, 
in the present confusion of the world, declared himt 
self a steady adherent to the French, is made 
miserable by a wind that keeps back the packet-boat, 
and still more miserable by every account of a 
Malouin privateer caught in his cruize ; he knows 
well that nothing can be done or said by him which 
can produce any effect but that of law^tet, xJsv^x. Va 
can neJtber hasten nor retard good ox eN'A'* xJsiax.'^'^ 
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joys and sorroys have scarcely any partakers ; yet 
such is his zeal, and such his curiosity, that he 
would run barefooted to Gravesend, for the sake of 
knowing first that the English had lost a tender, and 
would ride out to meet every mail from the continent 
if he might be permitted to open it. 

Learning is generally confessed to be desirable, and 
there are some who fancy themselves always busy in 
acquiring it. Of these ambulatory students, one of 
the most busy is my friend Tom Restless, 

Tom has long had a mind to be a man of know- 
ledge, but he does not care to spend much time 
among authors ; for he is of opinion that few books 
deserve the labour of perusal, that they give the mind 
an unfashionable cast, and destroy that freedom of 
thought and easiness of manners indispensably re- 
quisite to acceptance in the world. Tom has there- 
fore found another way to wisdom. When he rises 
he goes into a coffee-house, where he creeps so near 
to men whom he takes to be reasoners as to hear their 
discourse, and endeavours to remember something 
which, when it has been strained through 7o?»'s head, 
is so near to nothing, that what it once was cannot 
be discovered. This he carries round from friend to 
friend through a circle of visits, till, hearing what 
each says upon the question, he becomes able at 
dinner to say a little himself; and, as every great 
genius relaxes himself among his inferiors, meets 
with some who wonder how so young a man can talk 
so wisely. 

At night he has a new feast prepared for his in- 
tellects ; he always runs to a disputing society, or a 
speaking club, where he half hears what, if he had 
heard the whole, he would but half understand ; 
goes home pleased with the consciousness of a day 
well spent, lies down full of ideas, and rises in the 
morning empty as before. 
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1 SUPPED three nights sigo with my friend Will 
Marvel. His affairs obliged him lately to take a 
journey into Devonshire, from which he has just 
returned. He knows me to be a very patient hearer, 
find was glad of my company, as it gave him an opr 
portunity of disburthening himself by a minute rela- 
tion of the casualties of his expedition. 

Will is not one of those who go out and return 
with nothing to tell. He has a story of his travels, 
which will strike a home-bred citizen with horror, and 
has in ten days suffered so often the extremes of terror 
and joy, that he is in doubt whether he shall ever 
again expose either his body or mind to such danger 
and fatigue. 

When he left London the morning was bright, and 
a fair day was promised. But fVill is born to struggle 
with difficulties. That happened to him, which has 
sometimes, perhaps, happened to others. Before he 
had gone more than ten miles, it began to rain. 
What course was to be taken ? His soul disdained 
tto turn back. He did what the king of Prussia 
might have done ; he flapped his hat, buttoned up 
his cape, and went forwards, fortifying his mind by 
the stoical consolation, that whatever is violent will 
be short. 

His constancy was not long tried ; at the distance 
of about half a mile he saw an inn, which he entered 
wet and weaiy, and found civil treatment and proper 
refreshment. After a respiteof abouX. V«o\\o>\\%> \Nft. 
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looked abroad, and seeing the sky clear, called for 
his horse, and passed the first stage without any other 
memorable accident. 

Will considered, that labour must be relieved by 
pleasure, and that the strength which great under^ 
takings require must be maintained by copious nu- 
triment ; he therefore ordered himself an elegant 
supper, drank two bottles of claret, and passed the 
beginning of the night in sound sleep ; but, waking 
before light, was forewarned of the troubles of the 
next day, by a shower beating against his windows 
with such violence as to threaten the dissolution of 
nature. When he arose, he found what he expected, 
that the country was under water. He joined him- 
self, however, to a company that was travelling the 
same way, and came safely to the place of dinner, 
though every step of his horse dashed the mud into 
the air. 

In the afternoon, having parted from bis company, 
he set forward alone, and passed many collections of 
water, of which it was impossible to guess the depth, 
and which he now cannot review without some cen- 
sure of his own rashness ; but what a man under- 
takes he must perform, and Marcel hates a coward 
at his heart. 

Few that lie warm in their beds think what others 
undergo, who have perhaps been as tenderly edu- 
cated, and have as acute sensations as themselves. 
My friend was. now to lodge the second night almost 
fifty miles from home, in a house which he never 
had seen before, among people to whom he was to- 
tally a stranger, not knowing whether the next man 
he should meet would prove good or bad ; but seeing 
an inn of a good appearance, he rode resolutely into 
the yard ; and knowing that respect is often paid in 
proportion as it is claimed, delivered his injunctions 



to the hostler with spirit, and entering the house^ 
called vigorously about him. 

On the third day up rose the sun and Mr. MarveL 
His troubles and his dangers were now such as he 
wishes no other man ever to encounter. The ways 
were less frequented, and the country more thinly 
inhabited. He rode many a lonely hour through 
mire and water, and met not a single soul for two 
miles together with whom he could exchange a word. 
He cannot deny that, looking round upon the dreary 
region, and seeing n6thing but bleak fields and naked 
trees, hills obscured by fogs, and fiats covered with 
inundations, he did for some time suffer melancholy 
to (>revail upon him, and wished himself again safe 
lit home. One comfort he had, which was to con- 
sider that none of his friends were in the same dis- 
tress, for whom, if they had been with him, he should 
have suffered more than' for himself; he could not 
forbear sometimes to consider how happy the Idler is 
settled in an easier Condition, who, surrounded like 
hini with terrors^ could have done nothing but lie 
down and die. 

Amidst these reflections he came to a town, and 
found a dinner which disposed him to more cheerful 
sentiments : but the joys of life are short, and its 
miseries are long; he mounted and travelled fifteen 
miles more through dirt and desolation. 

At last the sun set, and all the horrors of darkness 
came upon him. He then repented the weak indul- 
gence in which he had gratified himself at noon with 
too long an interval of rest : yet he went forward 
along a path which he could no longer see, some- 
times rushing suddenly into water, and sometimes 
incumbered with stiff clay, ignorant whither he was 
going, and uncertain whether his next step might 
not be the last. 

q2 
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In this dismal gloom of nocturnal peregrination his 
horse unexpectedly stood still. Marvel had heard 
many relations of the instinct of horses, and was in 
doubt what danger might be at hand. Sometimes 
he fancied that he was on the bank of a river still and 
deep, and sometimes that a dead body lay across the 
track* He sat still a while to recollect his thoughts ; 
and as he was about to alight and explore the dark- 
nessy out stepped a man with a lantern, and opened 
the turnpike. He hired a guide to the town, arrived 
in safety^ and slept in quiet. 

The rest of his journey was nothing but danger; 
He climbed and descended precipices on which vulgar 
mortals tremble to look ; he passed marshes like the 
Serbonian bog, where armies whole have sunk; he 
forded rivers where the current roared like the Egre 
or the Severn ; or ventured himself on bridges that 
trembled under him, from which he looked down on 
foaming whirlpools, or dreadful abysses j he wandered 
over houseless heaths, amidst all the rage of the 
elements^ with the snow driving in his face, and the 
tempest howling in his ears. 

Such are the colours in which Marvel paints his 
adventures. He has accustomed himself to soun-> 
ing words and hyperbolical images, till he has lost 
the power of true description. In a road through 
which the heaviest carriages pass without difficulty, 
and the post-boy every day and night goes and re- 
turns, he meets with hardships like those which are 
endured in Siberian deserts, and misses nothing of 
romantic danger but a giant and a dragon. When 
his dreadful story is told in proper terms, it is only 
that the way was dirty in winter, and that he expe- 
rienced the common vicissitudes of rain and sun- 
shine. 
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Th e character of Mr^ Marvel has raised the merri- 
ment of some and the contempt of othersy wh« do 
not sufficiently consider how often they bear and 
practise the same arts of exaggerated narration. 

There is noty perhaps, among the multitudes of 
all conditions that swarm upon the earth, a single 
man who does not believe that he has something 
extraordinary to relate of himself; and who does not, 
at one time or other, summon the attention of his 
friends to the casualties of his adventures, and the 
vicissitudes of his fortune; casualties and vicissitudes 
that happen alike in lives uniform and diversified ; 
to the commander of armies, and the writer at a 
desk; to the sailor who resigns himself to' the wind 
and water, and the farmer whose longest journey is 
to the market. 

In the present state of the world men may pass 
through Shakspeare's seven stages ot life, and meet 
nothing singular and wonderful. But such is every 
man's attention to himself, that What is common and 
unheeded when it is only seen, becomes remarkable 
and peculiar when we happen to feel it. 

It is well enough known to be according to the 
usual process of nature that men should sicken and 
recover, that some designs should succeed and others 
miscarry, that friends should be separated and meet 
again, that some should be made angry by endea-* 
vours to please them, and some be pleased when no 
care has been used to gain their a^^xQ\«w\jtfycw\ ^^m6X 

q3 
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men and women should at first come together by 
chance, like each other so well as to commence ac- 
quaintance, improve acquaintance into fondness, 
increase or extinguish fondness by marriage, and 
have children of different degrees of intellects and 
virtue, some of whom die before their parents, and 
others survive them. 

Yet let any man tell his own story, and nothing 
of all this has ever befallen him according to the 
common order of things ; something has always dis« 
criminated his case ; some unusual concurrence of 
events has appeared which made him more happy x>r 
more miserable than other mortals ; for in pleasures 
or calamities, however common, every one has com- 
forts and afflictions of his own. 

It is certain that without some artificial augmenta- 
tions, many of the pleasures of life, and almost all 
its embellishments, would fall to the ground. If no 
man was to express more delight than he felt, those 
who felt most would raise little envy. If travellers 
were to describe the most laboured performances of 
art with the same coldness as they survey them, all 
expectation* of happiness from change of place would 
cease. The pictures of Raphael would hang without 
spectators, and the gardens of Versailles might be in- 
habited by hermits. All the pleasure that is received 
ends in an opportunity of splendid falsehood, in the 
power of gaining notice by the display of beauties 
which the eye was weary of beholding, and a history 
of happy moments, of which, in reality, the most 
happy was the last. 

The ambition of superior sensibility and superior 
eloquence disposes the lovers of arts* to receive rap- 
ture at one time, and communicate it at another; and 
each labours first to impose upon himself, and then 
to j)ro])agate the imposture. 

Pain is less subject t\vaw \v\cvxs\xxc: \^ ci^>^\\^si'«. v^C 
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expression. The torments'of disease, and the grief for 
irremediable misfortunes, sometimes are such as no 
words can declare, and can only be signified by 
groansy or sobs, or inarticulate ejaculations. Man 
has from nature a mode of utterance peculiar to pain, 
but he has none peculiar to pleasure, because he never 
has pleasure but in such degrees as the ordinary use 
of language may equal or surpass. 

It is nevertheless certain, that many pains as well 
as pleasures are heightened by rhetorical affectation, 
and that the picture is, for the most part, bigger than 
the life. 

When we describe our seasations of another's sor- 
rows either in friendly or ceremonious condolence, 
the customs of the world scarcely admit of rigid ve- 
racity. Perhaps the fondest friendship would enrage 
oftener than comfort, were the tongue on such occa- 
sions faithfully to represent the sentiments of the 
heart ; and I think the strictest moralists allow forms 
of address to be used without much regard to their 
literal acceptation, when either respect or tender- 
ness requires them, because they are universally 
ktlown to denote not the degree but the species of 
our sentiments. 

But the same indulgence cannot be allowed to him 
who aggravates dangers incurred or sorrow endured 
by himself, because he darkens the prospect of futu- 
rity, and multiplies the pains of our condition by 
useless terror. Those who magnify their delights 
are less criminal deceivers, yet they raise hopes 
which are sure to be disappointed. It would be 
undoubtedly best, if we could see and hear every 
thing as it i5, that nothing might be too anxiously 
dreaded, or too ardently pursued. 
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It has been commonly remarked, that eminent men 
are least eminent at home, that bright characters 
lose much of their splendour at a nearer view, and 
many who till the world with their fame, excite very 
little reverence among those that surround them in 
their domestic privacies. 

To blame or to suspect is easy and natural. When 
the fact is evident, and the cause doubtful, some ac- 
cusation is always engendered between idleness and 
malignity. This disparity of general and familiar 
esteem is therefore imputed to hidden vices, and te 
practices indulged in secret, but carefully covered 
from the public eye. 

Vice will indeed always produce contempt. The 
dignity oi Alexander^ though nations fell prostrate 
before him, was certainly held in little veneratioa 
by the partakers of his midnight revels, who had 
seen him, in the madness of wine, murder his frieix)^ 
or set tire to the Persian palace at the instigation of 
a harlot ; and it is well remembered among us, tliaC 
the avarice of Marlborough kept him in subjection 
to his wife, while he was dreaded by France as her 
cotujueror, and honoured by the emperor as his 
delivcTer. 

But though,, where there is vice there must be 

want of reverence, it is not reciprocally true, that 

when there is want of reverence there is always 

vice. 7'iiat awe w\uc\\ ^rcuX ^lcXa^wj^ <i\ ^.UvUties 

impress wiil be incvilaU^ du\vv\\v^V<i^ >a^ ^^sa^v^v 
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ance, though hothing either mean or criminal should 
be found. 

Of men, as of every thing dse, we must judge 
according to our knowledge. When we see of a 
hero only his battles, or of a writer only his books, 
we have nothing to allay our ideas of their great- 
ness. We consider the one only as the guardian of 
his country, and the other only as the instructor of 
mankind. We have neither opportunity nor motive 
to examine the minuter parts of their lives, or the 
less apparent peculiarities of their characters ; we 
name them with habitual respect, and forget, what 
we still continue to know, that they are men like 
other mortals. 

But such is the constitution of the world, that 
much of life must be spent in the same manner by 
the wise and the ignorant, the exalted and the low. 
Men, however distinguished by external accidents 
or intrinsic qualities, have all the same wants, the 
same pains, and, as far as the senses are consulted, 
the same pleasures. The petty cares and petty 
duties are the same in every station to every under- 
standing, and every hour brings some occasion on 
which we all sink to the common level. We are 
all naked till we are dressed, and hungry till we are 
fed ; and the general's triumph, and sage's disputa- 
tion, end, like the humble labours of the smith or 
plowman, in a dinner or in sleep. 

Those notions which are to be collected by rea- 
son, in opposition to the senses, will sejdom stand 
forward in the mind, but lie treasured in the re- 
moter repositories of memory, to be found only 
when they are sought. Whatever any man may 
have written or done, his precepts or his valour 
will scarcely overbalance the unimportant uniformity 
which runs through his time. We do tiol «a«\^ c.^^- 
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sider him as great, whom our own eyes show us 
to be little; nor labour to keep present to our 
thoughts the latent excellences of him who shareaf 
with us all our weaknesses and many of our follies ; 
who like us is delighted with slight amusements, 
t)usied with trifling employments, and disturbed by 
little vexations. 

Great powers cannot be exerted, but when great 
exigences make them necessary. Great exigences 
can happen but seldom, and therefore those quali- 
ties which have a claim to the veneration of man-^ 
kind, lie hid, for the most part, like subterranean 
treasures, over which the foot passes as on com- 
mon ground, till necessity breaks open the golden 
cavern. 

In the ancient celebration of victory, a slave was 
placed on the triumphal car, by the side of the 
general, who reminded him by a short sentence, that 
he was a man. Whatever danger there might be 
lest a leader, in his passage to the capitol, should 
forget the frailties of his nature, there was surely no 
Heed of such an admonition; the intoxication could 
not have continued long; he would have been at 
home but a few hours before some of his depend- 
ants would have forgot his greatness, and shown 
him, that notwithstanding his laurels, he was yet & 
man. 

There are some who try to escape this domestic 
degradation, by labouring to appear always wise or 
always great ; but he that strives against nature, will 
for ever strive in vain. To be grave of mien and 
slow of utterance ; to look with solicitude and speak 
with hesitation, is attainable at will ; but the show 
of wisdom is ridiculous when there is nothing to 
cause doubt, as that of valour where there is nothing 
to be feared. 
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A man who has duly considered the condition 
of his being, will contentedly yield to the course of 
things ; he will not pant for distinction where dis- 
tinction would imply no merit ; but though on 
great occasions he may wish to be greater than 
others, he will be satisfied in common occurrences 
|)ot to be less. 
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